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Here’s  the  latest  in  the  “Ways  To  Sell”  series  —  an  advertisement 
that  will  help  over  100,000  grocers  huild  up  their  volume  on  Canned 
Sauerkraut.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  series? 

To  help  you  sell  more  canned  foods  hy  helping  your  retailers  sell  more. 
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Chain  Store  Management 
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Progressive  Grocer 
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104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  Street 


EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SAUERKRAUT.. 


March  25, 19SS 


100%  WILT  RESISTANT 


MARYLAND 

ALASKA 


VINE — 28  inch  lisht  slim 
POD — 2^  inch  light  blunt 
SEED — medium,  smooth 
SEASON — 58  days 
100%  Wilt  Resistant 


WISCONSIN 

EARLY 

SWEET 


VINE — 24  inch  slim  dark 
POD — 2^  inch  light  blunt 
SEED-  -medium  wrinkled 
SEASON — 58  days 
100%  Wilt  Resistant 


BLOOD 

TELLS 


MARYLAND  ALASKA 


WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 
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CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS— PEAS  — BEANS  — SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 
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V^'HIS  advertisement  is  the  second  of  Continental’s  1935  “human- 
interest”  series.  Watch  for  it  in  the  March  16  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  May  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  in  Time  of  April  8th.  These 
arresting  full-color  advertisements  are  telling  the  truth  about  "Health  and 
Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans"  to  more  than  5,000,000  housewives  each  month. 
They  continue  the  Continental  Can  Company’s  educational  crusade  to 
promote  a  full  appreciation  of  Canned  Foods’  goodness. 
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EDITORIALS 

M  USINGS — What  will  it  mean  to  the  canned 
foods  industry  if  Europe  plunges  into  another 
great  war  ?  Once  started,  even  in  a  small  way, 
like  a  prarie-fire  it  will  spread,  engulfing  the  far 
Eastern  nations,  and  America  will  be  forced  to  watch 
every  spark  to  keep  from  being  drawn  into  it.  We 
want  none  of  it,  every  single  one  of  us  feels ;  more  than 
that,  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  if  any  set  or 
clique  maneuvers  to  get  us  into  the  war,  it  or  they 
should  be  mobbed — lynched,  and  millions  are  ready 
to  help  do  it.  All  very  good — but  “war  would  heavily 
advance  prices,  especially  on  foods” — there  would  be 
nice  profits !  “Tomatoes  $2.00  per  dozen.  Wow !  bring 
on  the  war.”  During  the  Civil  War  a  famous  Devine, 
whose  family,  we  believe,  was  engaged  in  making  guns, 
was  quoted  by  a  wag  as  saying : 

“Be  heavenly  minded  my  brethren  all ! 

But  if  you  fall  out  over  trifles. 

Settle  the  dispute  with  powder  and  balls. 

And  ril  furnish  the  rifles.” 

And  that  is  why  they  are  advocating  a  law  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  war.  Canned  foods  played  a  great 
part  in  the  great  war ;  they  will  play  as  great,  or  even 
greater,  part  in  this  coming  war,  but  most  of  these 
nations  are  somewhat  equipped  to  supply  their  own. 
All  of  them  have  been  busy  trying  to  get  into  that 
condition  since  the  World  War,  but  Nature  has  not 
made  it  possible  for  all  of  them.  Even  so  the  senti¬ 
mentalists — at  a  profit — will  wring  their  hands  and 
contend  that  the  non-combatants,  the  women  and  the 
children,  must  be  fed ! 

The  real  misfortune  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  so  dastardly  drawn  that  it  was  bound  to  bring 
further  and  worse  wars,  and  that  is  what  the  world 
faces  today. 

*  *  * 

They  have  held  hearings  upon  the  new  Pure  Food 
law,  and  from  all  we  can  understand  they  were  very 
sociable,  entirely  temperate  affairs,  and  everyone 
approves  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  No  one  even 
touched  the  subject  of  “The  Name  On  The  Label,”  so, 
of  course,  there  will  be  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the 
new  law.  More  hypocracy,  of  the  Versailles  type,  so 
far  as  this  industry  and  its  members  are  concerned. 
They  brush  aside  the  arguments  for  this  requirement 
in  the  law,  by  saying  that  the  jobber  is  even  more  of 
a  protection  to  the  consuming  public,  in  his  carefulness 
of  the  goods  he  places  under  his  label,  than  would  be 
the  canner,  having  in  mind  the  great  jobbers  and 
especially  the  well-known  brands ;  but  they  completely 
overlook  the  vast  improvement  which  that  requirement 


would  insure,  in  a  great  bulk  of  the  goods  not  appear¬ 
ing  under  famous  brands;  and  the  nipping  of  that 
nefarious  practice  of  running  out  goods,  packed  at  a 
price,  upon  the  unsuspecting  public  under  “seconds” 
brands  and  fictitious  names,  by  both  canners  and 
jobbers,  and  especially  by  the  unscrupulous  “bargain- 
lot”  jobbers,  and  junk  dealers.  As  it  now  stands  junk 
can  be  packed  and  sold,  whereas  “the  name  on  the 
label”  requirement  would  have  speedily  ended  all  of 
that — or  put  the  packer  and  jobber  in  full  public  view, 
where  they  belong. 

We  hear  the  retort  “descriptive  labeling”  will  take 
care  of  all  that.  More  hypocracy:  it  was  precisely  to 
get  rid  of  such  lots  of  goods,  whether  deliberately 
packed  or  as  accidents  in  the  rush  season  of  canning, 
that  descriptive  labeling  was  so  hotly  advocated,  in¬ 
stead  of  full  and  informative  grade  labeling — the  com¬ 
bination  of  both  descriptive  and  grade.  Ask  the  men 
who  know. 

*  *  * 

In  1928  the  National  Canners  Association  requested 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce)  to  get  to  work  on  about  200  different 
sizes  of  cans  then  in  use.  The  Division  selected  27 
sizes  of  cans  for  fruits  and  vegetables  as  being  all  that 
are  needed  and  submitted  this  report  to  the  1930  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago.  A  year  later  a  conference  of 
canners  and  distributors  agreed  on  the  sizes,  and  the 
approval  was  submitted  to  the  industry,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  effective  date  of  July  1st,  1931,  be 
set.  The  regulation  finally  was  accepted  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  the  effective  date  was  September  Ist,  1934 ! 
Under  date  of  March  16th,  1935,  Mr.  W.  E.  Braith- 
waite,  of  the  Division,  was  able  to  write  that  Simpli¬ 
fied  Practice  Recommendation,  R 155-34,  Cans  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  had  just  been  published.  He 
was  able  to  state  also  that  recommendations  for  cor¬ 
rugated  shipping  boxes  for  use  in  handling  the  27 
standard  cans  had  been  adopted.  The  full  details  of 
these  recommendations  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  at  a  price  of  5  cents  per  copy.  “The  mills 
of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  grind  exceedingly  fine.” 

♦  ♦  * 

A  belated  “vale”  and  an  orchid  to  Chas.  S.  McGilliv- 
ray  upon  25  years  of  faithful  service  as  Canada’s  Chief 
Canning  Inspector.  He  retired  in  February,  with  the 
full  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  canners  of  that 
country.  He  is  the  man  who  instituted  the  system  of 
grading  canned  foods  and  brought  it  to  a  pronounced 
success,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canners  and  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  successor  is  to  take  his  place,  for  the  industry 
would  not  have  the  system  undone  or  harmed  if  it 
could  possibly  help  it.  Chief  McGullivray  retires  to 
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enjoy  his  declining  years,  having  served  as  a  canner, 
superintendent  and  expert  cannery  accountant,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  F.  James,  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  upon  his 
retirement,  said  of  him :  “Mr.  McGillivray,  because  of 
his  efficiency  and  high  character,  is  deeply  respected 
by  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  in 
the  pursuance  of  his  official  duties,  and  is  held  in 
affectionate  regard  by  his  staff  and  other  co-workers 
in  the  Department.” 

At  a  banquet  tendered  to  him  during  the  Convention 
of  the  Canadian  Canners  at  Belleville,  January  31  and 
February  1st,  every  canner,  seemingly,  took  occasion 
to  express  sentiments  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
him  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  the  industry, 
and  they  substantiated  these  feelings  by  presenting 
him  with  a  beautiful  silver  service.  And  Charlie,  as 
he  is  affectionately  called,  responded  that  he  hoped  he 
would  always  retain  the  personal  friendships  he  had 
made,  and  that  he  would  be  called  upon,  from  time  to 
time,  and  be  given  the  privilege  of  helping  the  industry 
whenever  he  could.  With  his  good  wife  he  goes  back 
to  his  old  home  town  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  we 
add  our  good  wishes  to  those  of  the  canners  of  Canada, 
that  they  both  may  spend  every  moment  of  a  good  old 
age  in  peace  and  comfort. 

«  *  « 

Recovery?  How  the  duce  could  we  possibly  recover 
from  the  depression  the  way  too  many  have  acted? 
The  former  Administration  sat  still,  or  stood  pat,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  satisfied  with  handing  out  the 
pap  that  “recovery  is  just  around  the  corner,”  the 
while  everything  was  sliding  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  abyss — the  worst  ever  witnessed  upon  earth.  Then 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  came  in.  The  country 
was  crying  for  action,  and  he  tried  to  give  it.  Any 
measures  undertaken  were  bound  to  seem  drastic, 
unusual,  “new” ;  but  even  the  most  biased  “out”  could 
not  find  cause  for  the  cry  “politics” ;  not  at  first.  In 
our  sore  disaster  one  would  think  that  everybody, 
regardless  of  politics,  would  jump  in  to  help.  And 
the  vast  public  did.  That  is  where  the  wonderful 
Roosevelt  “popularity”  and  following  came  from.  But 
not  labor,  business  nor  finance,  the  ones  who  were  hit 
hardest  by  the  depression.  They  began  right  away  to 
find  fault,  to  pick  flaws,  to  marshall  the  political  “outs” 
to  throw  mud — or  as  Johnson  says,  “dead  cats.”  In¬ 
stead  of  all  pulling  to  drag  industry  out  of  the  rut — ^the 
people  on  the  sidelines  were  and  are  cheering  them 
on — industry,  labor  and  finance  threw  their  weight  the 
other  way,  and  have  done  everything  to  hinder  and 
stop  the  efforts  at  recovery.  What  a  picture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  co-operation!  It  is  not  overdrawn.  It  has  been 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world;  something  they 
cannot  understand.  What’s  the  matter  with  those 
Americans:  one  group  seeks  to  build  up,  the  other  to 
pull  down.  Opportunity  to  succeed  is  denied  anything 
and  everything  that  is  attempted;  condemned  and 
berated  before  results  could  possibly  be  expected.  They 
plant  the  seed  one  day,  and  because  the  harvest  is  not 
ready  the  next  day  the  whole  thing  is  condemned  as 
“experimentation,”  “lack  of  any  plan,”  “inexperienced 
bungling.” 


And  when  they  could  not  kill  all  effort  by  such 
means,  they  began  to  bore  from  within:  deliberately 
misused  the  efforts,  to  produce  disaster.  It  took  them 
a  year  and  a  half  to  get  the  courts  into  position  to 
undermine  the  work — stop  it  if  possible.  As  originally 
conceived  and  intended  NRA  was  ideal:  that  is,  the 
organization  of  business,  by  itself,  upon  a  decent  basis, 
its  decisions  (codes)  to  be  enforced  through  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance,  the  only  way  possible  to  enforce  such 
a  thing.  Now  some  courts  say  that  codes  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  because  they  say,  the  Government  cannot 
go  into  a  State  and  enforce  regulations.  These  are 
industry  regulations,  not  Government  regulations,  and 
the  Government  is  the  only  instrument  that  can  make 
them  equally  effective  in  all  States;  as  it  is,  too,  the 
only  thing  that  can  give  them  approval  and  make  them 
nation-wide  in  effect.  What’s  the  matter  with  such 
courts?  That  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Federal  duty: 
the  enforcement  agent  between  all  States. 

Kill  off  the  efforts  that  have  so  far  been  made,  and 
what  have  you  to  offer  in  place.  Nothing,  and  nothing 
is  wanted.  Then  will  come  chaos ! 

There  have  been  mistakes,  of  course.  How  could 
such  a  tremenduous,  previously  untried,  effort  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  register  correct  in  all  respects  on  first 
attempt?  The  prosperity  of  scarcity,  and  the  pagan 
destruction  of  crops  while  people  were  hungry  and  in 
want,  was  a  foolish  error  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Illicit  use  of  opportunities  which  the  Codes  offered  in 
instances  was  made,  and  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  was  foolhardy.  But  per¬ 
fection  is  not  reached  by  destroying  the  object.  If 
the  same  amount  of  effort  had  been  expanded  to  correct 
mistakes  and  to  build  up  the  plans  as  has  been  put 
forth  to  block,  pull  down  and  destroy  them — and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  utterly  discredit  the  whole  attempt — we 
might  today  be  approaching  perfection  in  them,  and 
the  end  of  our  troubles.  If  entirely  new  approaches 
had  been  found  necessary,  they  would  now  be  in  force. 
The  miracle  is  that  we  have  lived  through  to  this  time, 
in  the  face  of  such  opposition ;  and  yet  there  has  been 
very  decided  progress  made,  and  at  least  half  our 
people  have  come  well  out  of  the  depression. 

How  will  we  ever  be  able  to  “get”  those  who  have 
prevented  the  other  half  from  coming  through  as  well, 
if  we  destroy  the  codes  and  put  an  end  to  the  efforts? 
Isn’t  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our  people  have  not 
been  allowed  to  share  in  the  improvement,  proof  that 
we  need  even  further  and  more  drastic  action  ?  Remem¬ 
ber  this  is  a  democracy,  which  presupposes  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  not  for  just  the  few.  In  fact 
these  few  will,  ultimately,  find  that  they  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper  unless  the  others  are  given  this  full, 
untrammeled  opportunity.  And  we  are  not  speaking 
of  labor,  with  which  possibly  the  worst  mistake  of 
any  was  made,  leading  the  labor  aggitators  to  think 
that  they  were  put  in  command.  If  ever  a  dictator 
comes  in  this  country  it  will  be  because  the  many  are 
denied  the  opportunities  the  few  enjoy.  Are  the 
objectors  and  obstructionists  striving  to  bring  a 
dictator?  The  troubles  we  suffer  from  were  not  made 
by  the  present  Administration,  it  is  well  to  remember. 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1935  a  More  Profitable  Year 


325-Barrel  Brew  Kettle  by  Langsenkamp 


NEW  LIEBER  BREWERY  TURNS  TO  COPPER 


After  arrival  at  the  brewery,  the  great 
kettle  was  hoisted  through  special 
opening  made  in  the  building  walls, 
and  then  into  position,  towering 
through  one  floor  into  a  second  story. 


Langsenkamp  produces  all  types  and 
sizes  of  copper  kettles  for  the  canning 
industry,  pharmaceutical  manufacmr- 
ers,  laboratories,  etc.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  your  requirements  prompt¬ 
ly  supplied. 


EXPERTS  TO  PRODUCE  MAMMOTH  KETTLE 


Canning  Equipment  Manufacturer  Plays 

Big  Part  in  Some  Major  Brewery  Installations 


BREWERS  PROVE  KOOK-MORE 
KOILS  SUPERIOR 


Cooking  Coils,  tanks  in  Stainless  Steel, 
glass-lined  steel  or  Red  Heart  Gulf  Cy¬ 
press,  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extrac¬ 
tors^  complete  equipment  for  manufac¬ 
turing  tomato  products.  Send  for  catalog. 


Anyone  having  doubts  about  the  size  of 
a  325-barrel  kettle  should  have  seen  the 
mammoth  brew  kettle  produced  by  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.  for  the  new  Lieber 
Brewery,  moving  through  the  streets  of 
Indianapolis  a  few  weeks  ago,  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  installation  point.  A  man  sitting 
atop  the  great  kettle,  mounted  on  the 
moving  truck,  could  peek  into  attic 
windows  of  two-story  dwellings,  as  the 
procession  passed  through  residential 
streets. 

Moving  of  the  kettle  was  made  a  gala- 
occasion,  the  procession  being  headed 
by  the  spick-and-span  Legion  Auxiliary 
Drum  Corps. 

Significant  of  Langsenkamp  Leadership 

New  brewing  organizations,  letting  con¬ 
tracts  for  cooking  equipment,  turned 
naturally  to  Langsenkamp  for  kettles, 
cooking  coils  and  other  equipment.  The 


The  size  of  the  tremendous  325-barrel  brew  kettle  made  by  F.  H.  Langsenkamp 
Co.  for  the  new  Lieber  Brewery  can  be  better  imagined  by  comparison  with  the 
men  standing  beside  it  on  the  truck. 


"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Sturdily  built  by  skillful  coppersmiths, 
Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles  not  only 
give  superior  performance,  but  stand  up 
under  maximum  cooking  pressures, 
thus  obviating  both  the  costly  experi¬ 
ence  of  shutdowns  and  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  less  sturdy  fabricating. 

Need  kettles?  Better  assure  yourself 
of  the  best  by  getting  them  at  kettle 
headquarters. 


dependability  of  such  equipment  is  of 
extreme  importance  and  far-sighted 
brewing  officials  chose  Langsenkamp 
because  for  many  years  experience  in 
building  kettles  of  proven  superiority. 

This  mammoth  kettle  is  equipped 
with  Kook-More  Koils  to  make  it  the 
last  word  in  efficiency.  Kook-More  Koils 
are  going  into  many  new  brewing  in¬ 
stallations  because  tests  always  indicate 
their  superiority.  The  hot  water  tanks 
at  the  new  Lieber  Brewery  also  are 
equipped  with  Kook-Mores. 

Kettles  for  Canners 

Wherever  kettles  are  used  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  there  you  are  likely  to  find 
Langsenkamp  Kettles.  Langsenkamp 
Kettles  have  long  been  regarded  as  the 
best  obtainable.  Correctly  designed  and 
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A  display  of  food  products  grown  and  canned  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  exhibited  at  the  State  Farm  Show  held 
during  January  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  show  was 
put  on  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  D.  E.  James  of  that  Bureau.  Canners  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  lent  their  hand  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  display  as  is  evidenced  in  the  photograph. 


R.  R.  PARISH,  manager  of  the  New  England  Fish  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington,  was  a  San  Francisco  visitor  during  the 
week. 

GAS  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  organized  at 
Gas  City,  Indiana,  by  Walter  Lowe,  William  Schultheis  and 
H.  M.  Andes,  and  will  locate  in  the  Lindley  box  factory  on  the 
outskirts  of  that  place. 

“HEAT  CONTROL”  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  zip-and- 
t  ingle  qualities  of  the  new  Pepper  Pot  Soup  just  added  to  the 
Phillips  “Delicious”  line  of  soups  and  vegetables  produced  by 
the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  The 
heat,  however,  is  controlled  by  the  individual  whereas  the  soup 
furnishes  the  basic  flavor. 

BISON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Angola,  N.  Y.,  plan  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  two-story,  brick  and  steel,  fruit  and  vegetable 
cannery  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION  has  arranged  for 
an  exhibit  at  the  Paciflc  International  Exposition  to  be  opened 
at  San  Diego,  California,  in  May. 

KENNETH  N.  RIDER,  Fay  C.  Gaylord,  J.  H.  McGillivray  and 
G.  A.  Charles  have  organized  the  Klondike  Canning  Company 
at  LaFayette,  Indiana. 

A.  J.  HARRIS  &  COMPANY,  canned  foods  brokers  of  Balti¬ 
more,  have  shown  a  very  remarkable  growth,  considering  the 
time  at  which  the  company  made  its  beginning.  Organized  in 
1932.  the  following  year  showed  a  150  per  cent  gain;  1934 
showed  a  90  per  cent  increase  over  1933,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a  banner  year  for  1935.  Mr.  A.  J.  Harris  was  well 
schooled  in  the  business,  having  spent  the  period  1914  to  1932 
with  Charles  C.  Miller  &  Company,  Philadelphia. 

THE  FLOTILL  CORPORATION,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Del 
Grazio  Canning  Company,  of  Italy,  is  erecting  a  plant  at 
Stockton,  California,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  150,000  cases 
of  tomatoes.  It  is  planned  to  put  up  tomato  paste  and  peeled 
Italian  tomatoes. 

THE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  INC., 
capitalized  at  $25,000,  has  been  organized  at  Edinburg,  Texas, 
by  C.  L.  Fortson,  W.  F.  Akin  and  Lee  Akin. 

L.  E.  VAUGHN,  formerly  with  the  Griffith-Durney  Company, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  plant  of 
the  Sutter  Packing  Company  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

THE  SHIRLEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Shirley,  Indiana, 
have  taken  over  another  plant  at  Rushville,  Indiana,  which  will 
be  used  for  packing  catsup  this  coming  season. 


'GRAMS 

of 
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S.  H.  CHAMPLAIN,  well  known  food  research  expert  and 
chemist  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Food  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Champlain  has  had  long  experience  in  food  research  work  with 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Loose- Wiles,  Canadian  Canners, 
Cape  Cod  Preserve  Corporation,  and  the  Nielsen  Corporation, 
Ltd.  The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Champlain 
to  head  this  important  department  followed  the  announcement 
last  month  of  the  expansion  of  the  Heekin  factories  in 
Cincinnati  and  Norwood.  These  additional  buildings  will  be 
completed  shortly  giving  increased  can  manufacturing  facilities 
to  the  Heekin  plant. 

MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  now  being  installed  at 
the  new  plant  of  Holloway  Canning  Company,  Fort  Pierce, 
Florida,  will  be  tested  on  tomatoes  this  week,  preparatory  to 
operations  which  are  to  start  about  May  1st. 

P.  M.  ROGERS,  Honolulu  manager  for  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  arrived  from  the  Islands  recently  for  a  mainland  visit. 

THE  HAZELHURST,  Mississippi  plant  of  H.  A.  Shaver,  Inc., 
Lakeland,  Florida,  will  be  used  for  packing  tomatoes  and  string 
beans  this  season. 

SAUK  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY  is  celebrating  its 
fortieth  birthday.  In  1895  a  group  of  men  were  granted  a 
charter  to  operate  the  Sauk  City  (Wis.)  Canning  and  Packing 
Company.  W.  Peackcock  served  as  manager  during  that  initial 
season.  The  following  year  Frank  Rutter  managed  affairs  until 
1897,  when  John  Peacock  was  appointed  and  served  until  1904. 
“Bill”  W.  C.  Schorer  then  stepped  in  and  has  held  that  position 
since.  We  all  join  Bill  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday  and 
may  it  prove  a  happy,  prosperous  year. 

THE  NEW  PLANT  of  Winorr  Canning  Company  at 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  will  be  ready  for  operation  about  June  1st. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  at  Washington  recently  rendered  a 
decision  upholding  the  California  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
as  applied  to  the  case  of  Juan  Palma,  injured  in  Alaska  while 
working  for  the  Alaska  Packers  Association.  The  contract  for 
his  employment  was  entered  into  in  California  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  awarded  compen¬ 
sation  of  $15.13  weekly.  The  packing  company  challenged  the 
right  of  California  to  take  jurisdiction  of  Alaskan  cases. 

THE  MERRILL-SOULE  COMPANY  has  purchased  the 
Borden  Company’s  plant  at  Sinclairsville,  New  York,  to  be 
used  as  a  receiving  station  for  milk  which  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Frewsburg  plant  for  the  making  of  powdered  milk. 

PACIFIC  AMERICAN  FISHERIES,  INC.,  plans  to  make 
several  important  changes  in  its  capital  structure  and  these  will 
be  passed  upon  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Bellingham, 
Washington,  April  4th.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  capital 
from  4,649,605  to  $1,570,190  and  transfer  the  difference  to 
surplus.  The  interest  rate  on  the  preferred  stock  would  be 
reduced  from  $6.50  a  share  to  $5.00,  and  the  call  price  reduced 
from  $105  to  $102. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVIY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  Delicious  QualUtj  Canned  ffooJs 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efFiciency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED 


VINER  POWER  PLANT 
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Factors  Involved  in 
Examination  o( 

This  paper  carries  no  specific  recommendations  for 
methods  for  the  microbiological  examination  of 
canned  foods.  Any  such  recommendations  would, 
at  this  time,  be  premature,  because  no  general  policy 
has  as  yet  been  set  forth  that  would  fix  the  scope  or 
range  of  conditions  to  be  covered  by  methods  for  the 
microbiological  examination  of  food  products. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  directly  or  indirectly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  microbiological  examination  of  canned 
foods  will  have  different  viewpoints.  The  man  working 
within  the  industry  and  interested  in  all  its  bacterio¬ 
logical  problems  will  concern  himself  with  all  phases 
of  the  subject  and,  primarily,  its  public  health  and 
industrial  aspects.  The  university  professor  directing 
a  course  in  food  bacteriology  will,  presumably,  be  in¬ 
terested  in  both  aspects,  although  emphasis  on  one  or 
the  other  will  vary  according  to  the  instructor’s  view¬ 
point  and  the  purpose  of  the  course.  The  public  health 
official  will  center  on  the  public  health  relationships 
and  only  incidental  interest  will  attach  to  the  industrial 
phase  of  the  problem. 

Thus  at  the  outset  it  becomes  necessary  to  delimit 
as  clearly  as  possible  that  part  of  the  field  that  carries 
general  interest  because  here  it  is  most  important  that 
standardization  of  procedure  be  accomplished.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
on  this  point  since  we  are  all  interested  in  public  health 
matters,  but  we  must  realize  that  what  we  may  term 
“public  health”  methods  are  by  no  means  completely 
separable  from  those  of  more  general  significance  and 
a  breadth  of  general  information  is  necessary  as  a 
background  to  any  worth  while  diagnosis  emanating 
from  the  laboratory  examination.  This  observation  of 
course  applies  generally  to  all  food  products  but,  di¬ 
recting  our  attention  particularly  to  canned  foods,  I 
offer  the  following  example : 

Let  us  suppose  that  spoilage  due  to  thermophilic 
anaerobic  bacteria  has  been  found  in  a  block  of  non¬ 
acid  canned  products  and  has  been  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  health  official.  Samples  representing  the 
spoilage  have  been  submitted  to  the  laboratory  for 
examination.  Upon  the  resultant  diagnosis  as  to  cause 
of  spoilage  will  depend  the  disposition  of  that  part 
of  the  block  in  which  no  spoilage  is  observed.  Now  if 
the  technician  confines  his  examination  in  this  instance 
to  a  search  for  food  poisoning  bacteria,  his  cultures 
will  in  all  probability  yield  negative  results  because  of 
the  low  temperature  of  incubation  and,  possibly,  the 
use  of  improper  media.  His  diagnosis,  if  any,  will  be 
speculative  and  whatever  disposition  is  made  of  the 
unspoiled  material  in  the  block  will  have  to  be  done 
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without  any  reference  "v^atever  to  the  results  of  the 
laboratory  examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  technician  is  acquainted 
with  a  general  procedure  to  be  employed  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  canned  foods,  he  will  use  such  methods  to 
supplement  his  search  for  food  poisoning  bacteria  by 
tests  for  thermophilic  organisms  and  will  uncover  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  responsible  for  the  spoilage. 
These  bacteria  lack  pathogenic  properties  and  members 
of  the  group  fqrm  spores  of  high  resistance  to  heat — 
much  greater  than  is  the  case  with  any  group  of  food 
poisoning  bacteria.  Thus,  the  mere  presence  of  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  thermophilic  anaerobic  group  carries  with 
it  no  intimation  that  the  food  has  not  been  sufficiently 
processed  to  destroy  food  poisoning  bacteria.  More¬ 
over,  realizing  the  high  temperatures  necessary  to 
induce  spore  develpoment  by  the  thermophilic  an¬ 
aerobes,  it  will  be  recognized  that  further  spoilage  is 
unlikely  to  occur.  It  follows  that  the  spoilage  carries 
no  danger  to  health  and  that  the  unspoiled  food  may  be 
marketed  and  consumed.  The  public  interest  is  served 
and,  at  the  same  time,  economic  loss  through  the  de¬ 
struction  of  wholesome  food  is  avoided. 

This  example  is  a  simple  one  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  point  that  whatever  methods 
may  be  adopted  for  canned  foods  or  other  foods,  they 
should  be  not  too  closely  restricted  to  those  readily 
recognizable  as  “public  health”  methods  or  “indus¬ 
trial”  methods  or  other  methods  classified  to  represent 
a  special  field  of  interest.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
if  such  restriction  would  satisfy  the  objective  that  we 
seek  when  we  work  toward  the  development  of  stand¬ 
ard  methods,  but  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  problem 
may  not  thus  be  simplified. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  various  requirements  to  be 
met  in  the  microbiological  examination  of  canned 
foods,  I  list  as  No.  1  the  necessity  for  a  general  back¬ 
ground  of  information  and  experience  relating  to  these 
products.  Methods  to  be  recommended  should  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  broad.  The  public  health  worker  should 
be  able  to  recognize  the  various  types  of  spoilage  and 
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THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  soon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


■Ki  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  ^ 

and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial  WCi 

low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  From  repairs  make 

them  the  most  proFitable  machines  oF  this  type  ever  built.  ft  \7/  jjft 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody  |\  I  Y  li/ 

time-tried  and  proved  principles  oF  construction  throughout,  >>.  li 

with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


PEA  CANNERS! 

WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

Surplus  1 934  crop  for  prompt  delivery.  Grown  by  us  from  our  well 
known,  uniform,  productive,  high  quality  stocks. 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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the  significance  of  each.  Otherwise  a  valid  diagnosis 
is  not  possible. 

In  most  instances,  the  technician  will  be  satisfied 
to  assure  himself  as  to  the  nature  and  significance  of 
the  causal  organism.  Upon  occasion  there  will  be  in¬ 
terest  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  and  the  reason  for  spoil¬ 
age.  Here  we  encounter  a  need  for  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  canning  practices  and  a  special  technical 
experience  that  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  labora¬ 
tory  methods,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  questions 
of  field  procedure  need  not  be  considered. 

Questions  of  definitions  confront  us  on  every  hand 
and  we  cannot  escape  them.  If,  by  means  of  laboratory 
methods  we  seek  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  certain 
condition  exists,  it  is  important  that  that  condition  be 
so  defined  as  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  this  point  at  length  but  it  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  mention.  Presumably  there  will  be 
methods  to  determine  “sterility”  of  canned  foods.  How 
should  the  term  be  applied  to  this  class  of  foods?  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  academic  objec¬ 
tion  to  any  attempt  to  qualify  it,  those  of  us  who  are 
closely  associated  with  the  industry  have  used  such 
terms  as  “commercial  sterility”  or  “effective  steriliza¬ 
tion”  to  mean  the  destruction  of  all  micro-organisms 
capable  of  growth  in  the  product  under  conditions  to 
which  the  canned  product  would  ordinarily  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Thus,  “effective  sterilization”  of  acid  products 
is  accomplished  by  destruction  of  only  the  vegetative 
bacteria  because  of  the  inability  of  spores  to  germinate 
in  the  acid  environment.  In  vegetable  products  there 
must  be  destruction  of  all  spore  forms  that  can  grow 
anaerobically  under  usual  conditions  of  temperature. 
We,  therefore,  say  that  a  canned  non-acid  product 
which  evidences  no  spoilage  after  incubation  at  37  de¬ 
grees  C  is  “Commercially  sterile”  even  though  we  may 
find  that  some  spoilage  may  take  place  after  incubation 
at  55  degrees  C.  All  this  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
our  terminology  may  stretch  a  point  or  two  upon  occa¬ 
sion  but  there  is  justification  for  it  if  it  is  properly 
expressive  of  the  meaning  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

Without  being  too  specific,  I  should  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  as  to  the  essential  points  that  should  be  covered 
in  any  future  discussion  that  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  methods  for  the  examination  of  canned  foods.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  one  principal  purpose  of  this 
joint  session  is  to  outline  the  problem  for  each  of  the 
classes  of  food  products,  such  outlines  to  be  used  as 
starting  points  for  discusion.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  general  suggestions  are  presented: 

1.  Definition  of  terms.  There  are  many  terms  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  canned  foods, 
many  of  them  so  loosely  that  the  same  term  may  con¬ 
vey  different  meanings.  For  instance,  spoilage  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  condition  of  the  can  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  “swells,”  “springers,”  “flippers,”  and  the  like, 
yet  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  various  conditions  that 
are  represented.  Where  references  of  this  nature  are 
employed,  the  terminology  should  be  made  standard. 

2.  Adeqimcy  of  sample.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
make  fixed  recommendations  on  this  point  but  it  is  an 
essential  one,  and  one  that  calls  for  consideration. 


Where  the  presence  or  absence  of  dormant  spoilage 
organisms  is  the  point,  the  selection  of  the  sample  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  A  history  of  the  lot  in  which 
spoilage  occurs,  including  details  as  to  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  process,  method  of  cooling,  storage  temper¬ 
ature,  etc.,  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  will  generally 
be  impossible  to  obtain.  In  the  selection  of  the  sample, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  it  is  representa¬ 
tive.  If  spoilage  is  manifest  by  swelling  and  certain 
of  the  cans  show  obvious  leaks,  the  sample  should  in¬ 
clude  both  cans  with  obvious  leaky  and  apparently 
tight  seams.  Where  “flat  sour”  spoilage  is  known  to 
be  present  or  is  suspected,  the  number  of  samples 
should  be  representative  of  the  entire  lot.  This  applies 
also  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  desired  to 
conduct  incubation  tests. 

3.  Treatment  of  container  and  culture  technique. 
Treatment  of  the  container  prior  to  culturing  should 
be  standardized  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  extraneous 
contamination  during  the  culturing  operation.  This 
applies  also  to  general  culturing  technique.  Here,  at¬ 
tention  should  focus  on  the  cleansing  and  sterilization 
of  the  container,  the  method  of  which  it  is  opened, 
conditions  under  which  cultures  are  made,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  test  material  is  transferred  from 
the  container  to  the  culture  media. 

4.  Culture  media.  Obviously,  standard  media  should 
be  adopted.  The  types  of  media,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  culturing  operations. 

5.  Scope  of  culture  methods.  Culture  tests  adopted 
should  be  designed  to  yield  results  that  will  determine : 
(a)  whether  bacterial  spoilage  exists,  (b)  whether  it 
is  due  to  leakage  of  the  container  or  to  understeriliza¬ 
tion,  (c)  if  understerilization,  what  bacterial  group  is 
responsible  for  spoilage. 

The  requirement  (a)  may  seem  superfluous  but  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  in  the  presence  of  low 
vacuum  as  evidenced  by  “flippers”  leads  the  observer 
to  postulate  that  bacterial  spoilage  exists.  This  is  by 
no  means  justified  and  can  only  be  determined  by  ade¬ 
quate  laboratory  examination.  For  example,  many 
fruits  have  a  tendency  to  form  “hydrogen  springers.” 
This  condition  is  not  accompanied  by  bacterial  activity 
but  is  set  up  through  chemical  action.  Whether  or  not 
the  swelling  of  a  container  is  due  to  bacterial  action 
can  be  determined  only  by  test. 

The  requirement  (b)  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
Where  non-acid  products  are  concerned,  the  bacterio¬ 
logical  examination  will  usually  yield  information  that 
indicates  one  or  the  other  cause  of  spoilage.  In  such 
products,  we  expect  to  find  non-resistant  forms  where 
leakage  has  occurred  and  a  spore-forming  flora  where 
spoilage  is  due  to  understerilization.  These  criteria  do 
not  apply  to  acid  products,  however,  inasmuch  as  a 
non-spore-forming  flora  is  expected  in  either  event. 
In  the  industry  it  is  the  practice  to  supplement  bac¬ 
teriological  tests  with  a  physical  examination  of  the 
can  in  order  to  complete  the  diagnosis  as  to  cause  of 
spoilage.  This  examination,  however,  requires  the  at¬ 
tention  of  technicians  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
essential  indications  of  abnormalities  of  can  seams 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  methods  for  seam  ex- 
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amination  could  be  used  by  any  but  experienced  work¬ 
ers  to  yield  valid  results.  This  fact  will  doubtless  prove 
to  be  a  limitation  in  any  methods  that  are  adopted 
because  the  biological  criterion  is  not,  of  itself,  com¬ 
plete.  Here  the  bacteriological  data  will  give  only 
presumptive  evidence  of  spoilage  through  leakage  and 
this  fact  should  be  strongly  emphasized. 

Regarding  requirement  (c),  where  it  is  determined 
that  spoilage  is  due  to  understerilization,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  group  of  bacteria  responsible  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Reasons  for  this  have  been  given. 

6.  Supplementary  tests.  After  culturing,  the  prod¬ 
uct  should  be  examined  for  odor  and  appearance. 
There  should  be  a  direct  microscopic  examination  and 
determination  of  the  pH  value. 

7.  Sterility  tests.  These  for  the  most  part  will  no 
doubt  involve  incubation  of  the  container.  Here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  standardize  with  respect  to  tempera¬ 
ture  and  length  of  incubation.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  decide  what  tests  should  be  applied  following  incu¬ 
bation. 

•  8.  Methods  of  examination  for  food  poisoning  bac¬ 
teria.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
because  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  general 
adoption  of  such  methods  for  all  classes  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  included  in  the  present  program. 

9.  Interpretation  of  results.  Emphasis  should  be 
given  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  positive  and 
negative  results  of  such  methods  as  may  be  adopted. 
It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  place  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  some  of  these  results  but  it  should  be  done 
wherever  possible.  The  experience  of  workers  in  this 
field  naturally  varies.  Unusual  and  sometimes  fan¬ 
tastic  interpretations  of  data  following  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  have  frequently  come  to  our 
attention.  Doubtless  the  same  has  been  true  with 
respect  to  microbiological  examination  of  other  classes 
of  food  products.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  the  program  we  now  have  before  us. 
If  this  objective  is  only  partially  reached,  all  efforts 
are  justified. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  this  program 
we  will  “make  haste  slowly.”  I  refer  now  to  the  com¬ 
plete  program  and  not  that  restricted  part  of  it  that 
applies  specifically  to  canned  foods.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  matter  of  settling  upon  methods 
for  examination  of  water  and  milk  will  undoubtedly 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  pitfalls 
in  prospect  and  that  undue  haste  at  the  outset  may  be 
disastrous. 


^  Check 
these  points  in  the 

Sprague-Sells  Blancher 


1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door.  8.  Steam  openings  at  each 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil-  of  Blancher. 

tight  gearcase.  9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions.  iron  tank. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors  bound  10.  Adjustable  idlers  support- 

with  steel  bars.  ing  drum,  removable  from 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast  iron  outside. 

machined  ends.  11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water  strength  and  easy  drain- 

supply.  age. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting  sup-  12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 

porting  discharge  chute.  frame. 

To  you  they  mean  no  waste — no  tinker¬ 
ing — no  trouble — and — the  highest  of 
blanching  efficiency. 

Thoroughness  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship  places  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog  of  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  Jor  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Divisiott  of  Food  Machinery  corporation 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

-  Without  obligation  send  full  details  of  your 

Sprague-Sells  Blancher,  and  a  copy  of 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Russ  Tarr,  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  frequently 
appears  before  women’s  clubs  and  organizations  and 
speaks  on  the  value  of  California  sardines  and  their 
reasonable  cost.  At  a  meeting  at  Orange,  Calif.,  where 
sardines  were  demonstrated  it  was  brought  out  that 
half  of  those  in  attendance  had  either  never  heard  of 
California  canned  sardines  or  had  never  tried  them. 
This  suggests  that  there  is  a  large  potential  market 
right  at  home  for  this  product  which  is  both  plentiful 
and  cheap. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AN  Indiana  canner  writes,  “Your  column  often 
suggests  we  work  more  closely  with  our  cus- 
/  \tomers.  For  years  I  have  made  the  rounds  of 
the  markets  in  which  I  might  expect  to  sell  goods,  I 
know  all  my  customers  well,  they  in  turn,  know  my 
ways  of  doing  business  and  are  familiar  with  my  sales 
policies.  I  am  not  financially  able  to  supply  them  with 
the  advertising  support  you  recommend.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  else  I  might  do  to  help  them  sell  more  goods  ?” 

In  the  sections  where  maple  syrup  is  produced, 
farmers  have  hardly  started  tapping  the  trees,  the 
frost  is  only  now  coming  out  of  the  ground,  the  wind 
is  raw  and  snow  flurries  come  and  go  more  often  than 
is  usual  except  in  the  merry  month  of  March.  Still, 
pea  seed  is  arriving  at  field  offices  of  canning  factories. 
Contracts  have  been  let,  plans  have  been  made,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  for  increased  acreage.  Pea  seed  will  go 
out  to  the  farms  this  coming  week  in  some  sections. 
Distributors  know  all  this  as  they  read  it  in  the  papers 
or  as  someone  casually  reports  these  activities.  So 
far,  however,  wholesalers  are  not  very  conscious  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  spring.  Do  your  bulletins  carry 
all  this  news  ? 

Last  fall  when  crops  were  short  and  deliveries  were 
poor,  canner  after  canner  rushed  to  his  mimeograph 
and  broadcast  to  the  world  the  fact  he  could  not  deliver 
the  goods  he  had  contracted  to  sell.  A  district  man¬ 
ager  made  a  trip  or  two  over  the  territory  and  then 
went  home  to  spend  his  salary  and  the  winter  in  many 
instances.  Now  we  arc  starting  on  a  new  crop  season. 
Another  year  of  crops  with  their  most  interesting  de¬ 
velopment  and  harvest  is  before  us.  Customers  in 
many  instances  have  been  conserving  stocks  by  keep¬ 
ing  prices  at  retail  high,  you  may  find  many  with  more 
of  your  goods  on  hand  than  you  feel  they  will  sell  be¬ 
fore  the  new  crop  is  ready.  Prices  in  many  lines  have 
been  advancing,  the  average  distributor  of  canned 
vegetables  is  not  particularly  conscious  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  items  in  his  stock  at  present. 

A  part  of  your  job  now  is  to  see  that  your  customers 
realize  how  little  time  remains  in  which  to  drive  aggres¬ 
sively  after  business  on  canned  foods.  Canners  of 
fruit  and  fish  do  not  need  to  think  so  much  about  how 
and  when  customers  will  merchandise  their  lines,  but 
canners  of  vegetables  should  keep  after  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  jobbers’  stocks  to  the  consumer.  During  the 
Lenten  season  every  large  advertising  group  of  retail 
stores  will  feature  great  bargains  in  and  sales  of 
canned  fish.  Canned  fruit  always  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  but  canned 
vegetables  are  not  so  fortunate.  Especially  the  better 
grades  in  this  important  branch  of  the  food  canning 


industry.  This  winter  it  has  seemed  especially  true 
that  drives  have  been  made  for  the  sale  in  volume  of 
soaked  canned  dried  peas  and  little  attention,  if  any, 
paid  to  the  sales  promotion  of  the  fancy  grades  of 
peas.  Corn  in  cans  in  standard  grades  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  consistently,  but  fancy  canned  corn  has  had 
but  little  attention  given  it. 

If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  analyze  the  move¬ 
ment  from  jobbers  stocks  of  my  line,  I  would  post  all 
concerned  fully  regarding  the  rapid  approach  of  spring 
and  by  suggestion  get  customers  conscious  of  the  fact 
they  have  goods  to  move  in  volume  before  the  coming 
of  warmer  weather  and  the  consequent  cutting  down 
by  housewives  on  the  serving  of  the  more  substantial 
canned  foods. 

The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  that  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  ever  used  is  the  old  standby,  the 
newsy,  concrete  sales  bulletin  sent  from  the  field  office 
as  soon  as  spring  activities  commence  there.  Let  a 
buyer  read  in  a  well-written,  snappy  bulletin  that  pea 
seed  has  been  put  out  for  several  hundred  acres  of 
peas  which  will  be  sown  soon  and  he  will  put  a  drive 
on  canned  peas  that  will  help  toward  reducing  his 
stock  of  your  goods.  Crops  and  deliveries  may  have 
been  short  last  fall,  but  you  can’t  tell  now  what  they 
will  be  in  five  or  six  months.  If  yields  are  ample  you 
will  see  bumper  packs,  you  won’t  want  to  deliver  future 
orders  to  warehouses  still  carrying  substantial  amounts 
of  canned  foods  packed  in  1934  or  before. 

The  retail  distributor  needs  to  be  stirred  up  along 
these  lines  too.  Your  bulletins  or  news  letters  to 
jobbers  will  in  turn  be  transmitted  to  the  customers 
on  their  books  and  sales  activities  initiated  that  will 
be  helpful  in  clearing  the  floors  and  basements  of  both 
jobbers  and  retailers.  This  clearing  movement  is  all 
the  more  necessary  whenever  we  face  as  we  do  at 
present,  the  possibility  of  over  production.  Never 
mind  if  you  have  never  posted  your  trade  before  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  you  are  making  toward  a  crop 
later.  Just  the  facts  regarding  your  plans  for  planting 
which  you  feel  are  of  little  importance  to  others  are 
apt  to  be  the  ones  in  which  they  will  be  interested. 
Send  them  out  and  when  so  doing,  urge  your  distribu¬ 
tors  to  keep  after  their  retail  customers  until  your 
brands  have  moved  into  consumption. 

Here  and  there  wholesale  grocers  this  year  are  going 
further  than  usual  in  protecting  their  trade  on  future 
orders.  Leading  distributors  are  suggesting  their 
buyers  place  an  order  for  their  season’s  requirements 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  are  agreeing  to 
carry  a  great  part  of  the  stock  until  “as  wanted.”  In 
other  words,  they  ask  for  an  order  covering  what  will 
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PULP  and  JUICE  FILLER 

mis 

TOMATO  JUICE 
TOMATO  PULP 
SYRUPS,  ETC. 

without  any  spill! 

SIMPLE  -  ACCURATE  -  SANITARY 

Any  size  can  -  any  Capacity 
Built  in  Six  -  Nine  and  Twelve  Valve  Sizes 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
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WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 
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540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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NEW -WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 


ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 
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Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 
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be  wanted  on  arrival  of  first  cars  and  another  covering 
balance  of  estimated  needs  until  January  1st.  With 
the  present  uncertainties  of  trade  and  business  this  is 
a  service  which  will  be  much  appreciated  by  retailers. 

If  your  customers  are  not  offering  such  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  their  trade,  talk  with  them  about  doing  so. 
Get  one  or  two  started  along  this  line  and  many  more 
will  follow  suit.  Draft  the  form  you  suggest  they  use, 
have  some  copies  mimeographed  and  distribute  them 
when  calling  on  your  trade,  urge  their  use  and  follow 
your  first  suggestions  with  a  re-check  on  your  next 
visit.  Keep  after  your  trade  until  they  have  all  done 
all  possible  along  the  line  suggested. 

You  ask  the  question,  “Is  there  anything  more  I  can 
do  to  help  my  customers  sell  more  goods?” 

In  addition  to  the  following  out  of  the  foregoing 
suggestion,  be  a  carrier  of  sales  plans  and  ideas.  Your 
buyers  are  pretty  well  chained  to  their  desks,  they 
don’t  get  around  as  you  do  but  they  still  are  anxious 
to  keep  abreast  of  sales  developments  as  far  as  possible. 
A  friend  of  mine  is  building  business  rapidly  for  a 
group  of  retail  grocers  with  which  he  is  associated  by 
means  of  a  radio  program  mentioned  to  him  by  the 
representative  of  a  firm  calling  on  his  employer.  The 
name  and  connection  of  the  man  who  left  the  idea  will 
always  be  remembered,  when  he  needs  business  he  will 
get  more  than  an  even  break  because  he  has  been 
unselfish  in  passing  on  to  this  friend  of  mine  merchan¬ 
dising  suggestions  often  used  successfully.  Be  a 
spreader  of  useable  sales  plans  not  only  in  connection 
with  your  line  but  in  general.  Any  used  will  help 
convince  the  one  adopting  them  that  you  are  a  pretty 
well  posted  fellow  and  one  to  be  welcomed  on  each 
visit  because  of  the  sales  helps  you  are  always  giving 
out. 

Inquire  carefully  of  each  buyer  if  he  has  in  mind  any 
special  pack  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  which  he 
feels  you  may  make  for  him.  Certain  opportunities 
are  offered  in  carrying  out  such  a  suggestion  that  are 
not  obtainable  in  any  other  manner.  Suppose  your 
customer  wants  to  work  up  a  trade  on  a  certain  pack 
of  food  for  a  restaurant.  This  might  be  peaches  in 
an  extra  heavy  syrup  or  it  might  be  tiny  lima  beans 
in  a  special  pack  of  succotash.  Your  customer  may 
feel  and  rightfully  so  that  if  he  can  supply  to  his  trade 
something  they  can  not  easily  get  elsewhere  he  will 
hold  the  business.  If  you  are  able  to  meet  with  his 
wishes  in  connection  with  this  special  pack  you  in 
turn  will  enjoy  the  business  for  a  long  time  and  com¬ 
petition  will  not  be  able  to  easily  break  in.  If  your 
buyer  wants  help  in  working  up  a  new  label  for  canned 
foods  work  with  him  until  he  is  satisfied  you  have  done 
all  possible  to  help  him. 

And  in  conclusion,  let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  plan 
ways  and  means  whereby  you  can  later  in  the  year 
help  your  trade  with  a  little  advertising  or  merchandis¬ 
ing  support  even  though  you  now  feel  it  is  beyond  your 
ability  to  render  it.  Remember  that  if  we  have  bumper 
crops  of  foods  for  canning  we  will  have  overpacks  and 
that  without  sales  thought  and  ideas  behind  your  pack 
you  will  have  to  move  the  surplus  at  least  at  prices 
lower  by  far  than  the  cost  of  production. 


FOOD  CHEATERS  PUNISHED 

The  Government’s  case  against  the  racketeers  who 
packed  oleomargarine  in  butter  wrappers  was 
terminated  February  13  at  Boston,  Mass.,  with  a 
fine  of  $2,000  against  the  Fellsway  Cheese  Co.,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months  in  the  Lewis- 
burg  Penitentiary  for  Vincent  Bruzzese,  the  “brains” 
of  the  outfit,  and  a  fine  of  $500,  suspended  against 
Katherine  McDevitt,  who  was  placed  on  probation  for 
one  year.  This  action  was  prosecuted  under  the  con¬ 
spiracy  section  of  the  United  States  penal  code  because 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  permit  the 
imposition  of  penalties  which  are  commensurate  with 
the  fraud  involved  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  It  closes  the 
books  on  the  New  England  oleomargarine  conspiracy, 
said  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  summariz¬ 
ing  its  February  activities. 

During  February,  there  were  seized  thirty-one  ship¬ 
ments  of  tomato  puree,  catsup  and  paste,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reports.  The  goods,  packed 
in  California,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Utah,  and  New 
York,  were  in  every  instance  adulterated  because  of 
the  presence  of  mold,  arising  from  the  use  of  partially 
decomposed  raw  tomatoes.  One  lot  of  canned  tomatoes 
shipped  by  a  packer  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  found  to  con¬ 
tain  maggots,  was  also  seized.  Other  violations  in 
this  class  are  shown  by  the  seizures  of  the  following 
commodities  during  the  same  period:  wormy  fresh 
spinach,  decomposed  canned  mackerel  and  frozen 
shrimp,  w  o  r  m-infested  whitefish,  insect-infested 
canned  huckleberries  and  raspberries,  filthy  cream,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  dirty  butter. 

Fraudulent  salad  oils  are  still  on  the  market.  Three 
lots  were  picked  up  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
bearing  misleading  statements  as  to  composition,  de¬ 
ceptive  designs  and  pictures,  and  Italian  wording  to 
heighten  the  foreign  effect.  One  brand,  a  mixture  of 
vegetable  oils  with  a  small  proportion  of  olive  oil,  was 
labeled  “Pure  Olive  Oil.” 

Poison  spray  residues  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  3,500 
bushels  of  apples  grown  in  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
Idaho  and  Washington,  and  found  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Sweet  pickles,  containing  benzoate  of  soda 
without  label  information  to  that  effect,  short  in 
volume,  and  one  lot  of  which  contained  saccharin,  were 
seized  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  They  had  been  shipped 
by  a  manufacturer  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Other  products 
seized  during  February  were  short  weight  honey  and 
two  lots  of  below-standard  canned  peas,  and  a  long 
string  of  drug  and  other  products. 

*  *  * 

So  don’t  get  the  idea  the  pure  food  authorities  are 
not  bearing  down  on  them.  You  may  have  escaped, 
you  may  get  by  on  a  try — and  you  may  think  the  fines 
and  expense  are  light— but  don’t  forget  the  penalty 
includes  loss  of  trade  respect — you  are  done  after  such 
a  fine ;  the  offense  is  serious ! 
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"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 
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Robins  Retort 
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INTENDED  ACREAGE  ON  PEAS,  1935 

Reported  to  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners 
Association. 

March  14,  1935. 

Reports  from  288  pea  canners  who  in  1934  planted 
92.1  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  peas  for 
canning  indicate  their  intentions  to  increase  their 
acreage  of  peas  for  canning  this  year  11.13  per  cent. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  some  of  the  45 
pea  canners  who  did  not  report  intended  acreage  to  us. 
Some  of  these  canners,  however,  reported  that  their 
plans  were  not  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  them  to 
give  us  their  probable  acreage  for  1935. 

For  the  season  of  1934,  274,147  acres  of  peas  were 
reported  planted  for  canning.  Owing  to  the  poor 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  some  sections 
.ii'j  ab-jiico  meiit  of  acreage  was  unusually  large  last 
V  f.r  re.-'  ltin"  in  onlv  about  250,000  acres  being  har¬ 
vested.  No  one  can  tell  at  this  early  date  what  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  or  yields  will  contain  this  year.  The 
canners  reporting  their  intentions  for  1935  planted 
252,669  acres  last  year  and  have  indicated  plans  for 
sowing  281,157  acres  in  1935  or  an  increase  of  11.13 
per  cent.  The  largest  increase  was  reported  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  where  canners  planned  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage  96.6  per  cent.  In  Maryland,  the 
increase  reported  was  19.3  per  cent;  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  28.7  per  cent;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  17.2 
per  cent.  Wisconsin  which  last  year  planted  42.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  United  States  acreage  of  peas  reports 
an  intention  to  increase  acreage  5.9  per  cent.  Two 
states  indicated  an  intention  to  decrease  acreage.  New 
York  by  3.1  per  cent  and  Indiana  by  8.3  per  cent. 

A  close  observation  of  the  individual  reports  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  increase  in  acreage  reported  is  not  at  all 
general.  Frequently  the  increase  on  the  part  of  a 
few  canners  with  no  increase  for  the  remainder.  For 
c''unL:'v  as  a  whole,  47  per  cent  of  the  canners  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  acreage ;  13  per  cent  reported  a 
cecrease;  an  l  the  remaining  40  per  cent  reported  in¬ 
tentions  to  plant  the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 


Mr.  Walter  Graefe,  Pamona  Products  Co.,  Griffin, 
Georgia. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Julian,  Marshfield  Supply  Co.,  Marshfield, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Karl  K.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  William  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros.  Pkg.  Co.,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

Mr.  William  H.  Ritter,  P.  J.  Ritter  Co.,  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Sammis,  Rocca  Bella  Olive  Co.,  Wallace, 
California. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Schroder,  Wisconsin  Canning  Co.,  Winne- 
conne,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Co., 
Geneva,  New  York. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  White,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Deputy  Administrator  Weld  M.  Stevens  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Deputy  Administrator  J.  Lawrence  Pond  were 
present  to  represent  the  Administration  and  took  part 
in  some  of  the  discussions. 

A  three-day  session  was  required  to  complete  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  that  had  accumulated  since 
the  previous  meeting,  the  members  being  in  session 
from  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight  the  first 
two  days  and  from  10  o’clock  until  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  third  day. 

The  most  serious  and  extended  discussion  of  the 
meeting  was  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  the  Ozark 
canners  to  have  the  hourly  rate  for  males  reduced  from 
25  cents  an  hour  to  20  cents.  The  members  and  the 
NRA  representatives  went  carefully  into  the  situation 
with  which  the  Ozark  canners  are  confronted  and  also 
into  the  effect  the  requested  reduction  would  have  in 
other  Southern  Districts,  in  the  Intermediate  District, 
and  then  in  the  Northern  District,  the  final  result  of 
which  was  a  resolution  that  “The  Code  Authority  does 
not  believe  that  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
basic  wage  rates  in  the  Canning  Code.” 


MEETING  OF  CANNING  CODE  AUTHORITY 

March  15,  1935. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  new  Code  Authority,  held 
/■A  in  Washington,  March  5  to  7,  Mr.  Ralph  O. 
'  '  Dulany  was  elected  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  C. 

Paulus,  first  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Walter  Graefe, 
second  vice-chairman.  Mr.  0.  F.  Hopkins  was 
appointed  acting  executive  secretary  and  acting 
treasurer. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were : 

Mr.  John  L.  Baxter  (for  Mr.  F.  A.  Harding),  H. 
C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Childs,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan. 


The  Industry  Committee  on  the  Flat  Rate  for 
Tomato  Peeling  was  received  and  through  its  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Craddock,  submitted  its  recom¬ 
mendation  that  a  flat  rate  be  granted  for  1935  and 
that  the  rate  should  differ  in  certain  respects  from  that 
approved  for  1934.  After  a  lively  discussion  the  Code 
Authority  decided  to  concur  in  this  recommendation 
“if  investigation  by  the  Administration  indicates  that 
the  proposed  rates  would  yield  hourly  returns  reason¬ 
ably  approximating  the  Code  hourly  minimum  rate.” 

It  was  decided  to  carry  to  completion  the  field  audit 
now  in  progress  and  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose 
was  voted.  It  was  felt  that  a  great  amount  of  pre¬ 
paratory  work  for  an  independent  audit  had  been  done 
but  that  more  educational  work  will  be  necessary  be¬ 
fore  any  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  independent 
auditing  system  contemplated  in  the  Code.  Final 
recommendation  as  to  the  next  audit  will  be  made  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Code  Authority.  (A  report  on 
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the  educational-audit  work  is  printed  as  a  separate 
item  in  this  Bulletin. 

Other  matters  considered  at  the  meeting  included 
the  report  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Committee,  the 
brokerage  problems  arising  under  the  Code,  overtime 
regulations  in  metropolitan  areas  of  400,000  and  over, 
the  classification  of  products,  wages  of  warehouse 
employees  handling  goods  originally  classed  as  perish¬ 
ables,  standards  for  safety  and  health,  the  membership 
of  the  various  Code  committees,  the  finances  of  the 
Code  Authority,  etc. 

NUMBER  OF  FERTILIZER  GRADES  REDUCED 

HEN  Maryland — and  other  States — farmers 
buy  their  fertilizer  this  spring  they  may  make 
their  selections  from  a  total  of  22  grades 
recently  adopted  as  an  official  list  suitable  to  meet  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  State. 

The  reduction  in  grades  is  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  more  economical  distribution.  It  also  makes  the 
buying  of  fertilizers  more  convenient,  as  the  official 
list  is  less  confusing  to  the  consumer  than  the  large 
number  of  grades  previously  sold  in  Maryland. 

By  Administrative  Order  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  has  approved  the  list  of  grades  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  result  of  conferences  between  Maryland 
agricultural  authorities,  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  producers  who  sell 
the  bulk  of  tonnage  within  the  State  and  District  of 
Columbia. 


This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Fertilizer  Industry  which 
provides  that  the  industry  may  cooperate  with  State 
and  Federal  agricultural  authorities  in  adopting  lists 
of  grades.  Following  approval  of  grades  for  a  State 
the  sale  of  mixed  fertilizer  not  conforming  to  the  list 
is  prohibited. 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  grades  and  resultant 
economies  advantageous  to  both  the  farmer  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  producer  are  cited  by  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association  as  the  objectives  of  grade  reduction.  Last 
year  132  grades  were  sold  in  Maryland.  The  grades 
on  the  approved  list  include  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage. 

The  list  of  grades  for  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  follows : 


8-5-2 

4-8-12 

2-12-4 

6-6-8 

4-8-10 

2-10-4 

6-6-5 

4-8-7 

2-9-5 

5-10-5 

4-8-5 

2-8-10 

5-8-12 

3-12-6 

1-10-5 

5-8-10 

3-8-10 

0-12-5 

4-12-4 

3-8-8 

2-12-6 

0-10-10 

1.  The  sale  of  mixed  fertilizers  containing  a  total 
of  24  or  more  units  of  plant  food  in  multiples  of  the 
above  ratios  is  permitted. 

2.  The  above  list  of  grades  does  not  include  top- 
dressers  which,  if  offered  for  sale,  shall  not  contain 
less  than  9  per  cent  of  nitrogen  nor  less  than  16  per 
cent  of  total  plant  food. 


REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  Satisfied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  n«w  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

♦HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufactured 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINERS  &  VINER  FEEDERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


The  Distributors  Viewpoint 


DIFFERENTIALS  TO  FORE 


WITH  the  grocery  industry’s  evidence  already  on  record  in 
the  NRA  investigation  into  distribution  differentials,  the 
trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  further  developments  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Widespread  interest  was  shown  during  the  week  in  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Bankhead  of  Alabama 
(S.  2211),  proposing  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged 
in  commerce  to  fix  or  quote  a  price  for  any  merchandise  other 
than  the  price  at  the  place  where  the  merchandise  is  manufac¬ 
tured  or  from  which  it  is  shipped,  or  to  sell  such  merchandise 
for  a  price  fixed  on  any  other  basis  unless  the  purchaser  of  such 
merchandise  affirmatively  requests  that  the  price  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  delivery  at  a  particular  destination. 

In  calling  the  trade’s  attention  to  this  bill,  and  H.R.  6618, 
its  companion  measure,  the  National-American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  says: 

“It  also  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  add  to  the 
shipping  point  price  of  any  merchandise  a  charge  for  delivery 
to  a  destination  which  is  other  than  the  actual  charge  of  such 
delivery  through  such  agency  as  the  buyer  shall  specify. 

“If  the  measure  were  enacted  it  also  would  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  discriminate  in  price  between  different  purchas¬ 
ers  of  any  merchandise  regardless  of  the  quantity  purchased; 
provided  that  a  lower  price  might  be  charged  in  sales  made  to 
wholesalers  in  contemplation  of  resale  to  retailers;  and  that 
higher  prices  might  be  charged,  in  sales  made  in  good  faith 
directly  to  consumers,  than  are  charged  in  sales  of  the  same 
commodity  to  retailers. 

“The  term  ‘wholesaler’  is  defined  to  mean  a  person  whose 
principal  business  is  the  bona  fide  selling  of  merchandise  to 
retailers;  provided  that  a  sale  by  a  wholesaler  to  a  retailer 
when  a  majority  interest  in  both  is  owned  by  the  same  person 
or  persons  shall  not  be  considered  a  bona  fide  sale. 

“The  term  ‘commerce’  is  defined  to  mean  trade  or  commerce 
between  any  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
any  other  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
other  trade  or  commerce  so  closely  related  thereto  as  to  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  United  States  as  an  incident  of  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce.” 

Administration  of  the  act,  if  made  law,  would  be  vested  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  introducing  the  bill.  Senator  Bankhead  said:  “The  bill  in 
addition  to  terminating  basing-point  prices  and  consideration  of 
transportation  and  delivery  charges,  also  requires  manufacturers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  the  same  price  on  the 
same  quality  and  grade  of  goods  offered  to  all  customers,  a  dif¬ 
ferential  being  authorized  between  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

“This  provision  is  intended  to  terminate  the  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  prices  based  upon  quantity  purchases  and  finan¬ 
cial  strength  of  buyers.  This  widespread  practice  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  chain  store  system. 
It  enables  the  wealthy  and  the  strong  to  compete  in  an  unfair 
vay  with  the  great  mass  of  retail  merchants  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  practice  which  makes  the  strong  stronger  and 
the  weak  weaker,  and  is  tending  to  the  establishment  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  mercantile  trade  of  the  country.” 

The  measures  arouse  some  interesting  possibilities  for  the 
lanner,  particularly  with  respect  to  future  sales. 

U.  S.  W.  G.  A.  POSITION — In  placing  its  membership  on 
record  with  regard  to  distribution  differentials,  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  filed  the  following  brief 
•  with  the  NRA  committee  handling  the  current  investigation 
into  this  question: 

“The  wholesaler  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  any  manu¬ 
facturer  that  should  choose  to  distribute  his  whole  product  by 
direct  selling  to  the  retail  trade.  The  wholesaler  in  that  case 


can  easily  compete  with  the  distribution  cost  that  such  system 
would  entail.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  until  manufacturers 
sell  direct  to  retailers  at  prices  made  possible  only  by  con¬ 
current  wholesale  patronage-prices  which  the  seller  could  not 
afford  to  offer  if  he  had  to  dispose  of  his  whole  product  in  that 
fashion.  The  larger  orders  and  deliveries  which  characterize 
sales  to  the  wholesale  trade  make  possible  a  price  lever  cor¬ 
respondingly  lower  than  if  the  manufacturers  were  to  depend 
entirely  upon  direct  sales  to  the  retail  trade.  But  when  his 
business  is  organized  upon  the  lower  cost  basis  of  a  wholesale 
patronage,  and  when  he  adds  to  this  as  a  sort  of  ‘velvet’  sideline 
direct  sales  to  the  retail  trade  at  the  same  prices,  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  trade  is  bearing  the  burden  of 
cost,  and  stimulated  in  addition  by  the  retailer’s  natural  feeling 
that  in  such  purchases  direct  he  is  by-passing  the  wholesaler 
and  getting  something  for  nothing,  then  such  sales  partake  of 
the  essence  of  unfair  competition.  They  are  unfair  because 
through  them  the  manufacturer  surreptitiously  uses  the  support 
of  his  wholesale  patronage  to  sell  in  competition  with  them 
at  prices  which  they  cannot  meet  and  at  prices  which  he  could 
not  offer  but  for  that  support. 

If  the  grocery  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  circumvent 
the  wholesaler  by  sales  direct  to  the  independent  retailer  without 
a  proper  price  differential  the  inevitable  result  of  this  growing 
practice  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  independent  wholesaler 
from  the  channel  of  food  distribution.  The  independent  retailers 
will  find  themselves  dependent  solely  upon  such  manufacturers 
as  continue  willing  to  sell  to  them  direct,  for  they  certainly  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  the  wholesale  departments  of  their  chain 
competitors  in  the  retail  field.  But  such  manufacturers,  depen¬ 
dent  as  they  then  will  be  upon  the  concentrated  buying  power 
of  the  chains  or  other  highly  capitalized  integrated  systems  for 
the  absorption  of  the  rest  of  their  product,  will  inevitably  show 
such  customers  ever  increasing  favors  of  a  sort  beyond  the 
power  of  any  system  of  Government  regulation  to  reach. 
Against  such  chain  competition  the  independent  retailers  can 
only  play  a  losing  hand  in  the  game  of  direct  buying  from  the 
primary  seller.  They  will  be  doomed  to  gradual  elimination 
from  the  field  and  monopolistic  conditions  in  grocery  distribution 
will  correspondingly  develop,  a  tendency  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Recovery  Act.” 

CODE  AUTHORITY  VIEWS— Summing  up  a  lengthy  brief 
on  the  question  of  distribution  differentials  in  the  food  and 
grocery  industry,  C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  said: 

“It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
code  as  a  whole,  in  its  application  to  the  distribution  of  whole¬ 
sale  food  and  grocery  products,  he  effectuated.  This  would 
require  (1)  the  amendment  of  such  product  codes  as  now  con¬ 
tain  provisions  in  control  and  direction  of  secondary  selling, 
(2)  amendment  of  Article  II,  Section  1,  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers’  code  and  effecting  its  application  to  all  selling  of  food  and 
grocery  products  as  defined  in  the  code,  or  failing  in  this,  that 
the  intent  of  Article  VII,  Section  13,  of  the  code  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  be  made  promptly  effective.”  The  article 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Janssen  provides  differentials. 

ASK  REGULATION  IN  CODE  PROVISIONS 

NATIONAL-AMERICAN  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  application  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  mark-up  to  cover  manufacturers  selling  coincidentally  to 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  In  presenting  its  view  to  NRA, 
the  Association  said: 

“We  consider  it  essential  to  so  interpret  code  provisions  that 
all  who  perform  the  wholesale  grocer’s  function  shall  work 
under  the  same  fair  trade  practice  rules  and  regulations.  We 
were  assured  that  in  adopting  Sections  1,  2  and  3  of  Article  II 
of  our  code,  which  defined  the  wholesale  grocers’  functions. 
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that  the  coincidental  selling  manufacturer,  when  selling  direct 
to  the  retailer  in  retail  quantities,  thus  performing  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers’  functions  and  competing  directly  with  them,  had 
been  classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  him  to  the  observance 
of  our  fair  trade  practice  clauses  and  particularly  the  so-called 
2  per  cent  wage  allowance  markup.  However,  these  differentials 
have  not  as  yet  been  interrupted  to  apply  to  the  manufacturers 
who  sell  coincidentally. 

“This  creates  unfair  competition  of  an  intolerable  character. 
Never  yet  have  we  found  a  manufacturer  or  any  group  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  not  agreed  with  this  principle.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  when  a  supplier  sells  a  wholesaler  on  a  carload 
basis  and  then  in  the  same  market  goes  direct  to  the  retail 
grocers  who  is  a  regular  customer  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
sells  that  retail  grocer  a  retail  quantity  at  the  same  price 
that  he  has  sold  the  wholesaler  on  a  carload  basis  is  not  only 
placing  the  wholesale  grocer  in  a  most  unfair  position  but  he  is 
also  placing  the  retail  grocer,  which  usually  represents  the 
larger  type  of  retail  outlet,  at  a  distinct  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  and  less  favored  retailer  upon  whom  the  manu¬ 
facturer  does  not  call  or  sell  direct. 

“NOT  CONTENT  with  sending  their  own  salesmen  into  a 
market  first  to  sell  the  wholesale  grocer  on  a  carload  basis  and 
then  to  sell  the  favored  retailer  in  retail  quantities  at  the 
wholesale  price,  some  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  consigning  stocks  to  a  broker  who  sells  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  indiscriminately  at  the  same  price  regardless  of  quantity. 
As  yet  no  interpretations  have  been  issued  that  would  place 
this  manufacturre  or  this  broker  under  the  definitions  in  para¬ 
graphs  1,  2  and  3  of  Aritcle  II  of  our  code  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  plain  to  all  that  they  are  in  fact  performing  the  basic 
functions  of  a  wholesale  grocer.  We  believe  this  situation  can 
be  remedied  promptly  and  we  insist  that  in  the  interest  of  fair 
competition  something  must  be  done. 

“AS  WE  see  it,  there  are  two  possible  routes.  The  first  and 
most  desirable  because  of  its  simplicity,  promptness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness,  would  be  for  NRA  to  interpret  definitions  in  Sections 
1,  2  and  3  of  Article  II  so  that  all  performing  the  wholesale 
functions  would  be  controlled  by  the  definitions  and  so  auto¬ 
matically  be  controlled  by  the  fair  trade  practice  provisions  of 
the  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Code.  The  second  alternative 
would  involve  making  Section  13,  Article  VII,  the  so-called 
differentials  clause  effective.  Admittedly  this  alternative  is  a 
clumsy  and  slow  method  of  bringing  about  equality  in  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  because  we  would  be  required  to  confer  sep¬ 
arately  with  the  many,  many  Code  Authorities  representing  the 
various  principal  items  distributed  by  wholesale  grocers.  These 
items  number  well  into  the  hundreds. 

“WE,  THEREFORE,  recommend  that  the  first  alternative  be 
adopted.  If,  however,  NRA  finds,  upon  investigation,  that  this 
reform  is  not  feasible  then  we  most  earnestly  urge  that  the 
differentials  clause  be  made'  effective  and  enforced  with  the 
utmost  promptness.” 

jIt 

NOTICE  TO  PACKERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
CANNED  SPINACH 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14,  1935. 

HE  McNary-Mapes  fill-of-container  standard  calls 
for  the  minimum  proportion  of  packing  medium 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  quality.  The 
cut-out  weight  requirements  announced  in  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcements,  Chemistry  28,  Item  380, 
issued  February  14,  1923,  furnish  a  practical  guide  as 
to  what  is  regarded  as  a  proper  proportion  of  packing 
medium.  No  question  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
validity  of  these  requirements  except  in  the  case  of 
No.  10  cans.  As  a  result  of  experience  during  the 
past  season,  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  has 
recommended  a  temporary  reduction  from  66  ounces 
to  60  ounces  in  minimum  cut-out  weight  of  canned 


spinach  in  No.  10  cans,  pending  the  completion  of 
studies  under  their  direction  on  necessary  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  details  in  the  canning  process  which  will 
insure  the  safety  of  the  consuming  public  against 
bacterial  toxins.  Unquestionably,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  must  pay  first  regard  to  public  health 
in  considering  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
packing  medium  and  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

Accordingly,  this  Administration  until  further  notice 
will  not  regard  spinach  in  No.  10  cans  as  containing 
excessive  packing  medium  unless  the  cut-out  weight 
falls  below  60  ounces.  No  concern  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  previously  announced  minimum 
cut-out  weights  for  the  so-called  consumer  sizes, 
namely,  No.  3,  and  smaller  sizes,  and  these  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  retained  as  previously  announced.  They  are 
as  follows : 

No.  2:  3-7/16  by  4-9/16  inch  sanitary — 13  ounces. 

No.  21/2 :  4-1/16  by  4-11/16  inch  sanitary  (19 
ounces) — 1  pound  3  ounces. 

No.  3:  414  by  4-7/8  inch  sanitary  (21.5  ounces) — 
1  pound  5.5  ounces. 

13,000  POUNDS  OF  TOMATO  SEED  CERTIFIED 

A  LMOST  13,000  pounds  of  tomato  seed  of  seven 
different  varieties  were  certified  in  Pennsylvania 
/  \last  year,  according  to  a  report  from  K.  W. 
Lauer,  pathologist  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  varieties  and  pounds  of  each  certified  included : 
Earliana,  58 ;  Break  O’Day,  650 ;  Pritchard,  725 ;  Bonny 
Best,  205;  Marglobe,  10,810;  GHobe  (Pink),  212,  and 
Greater  Baltimore,  279. 

Tomato  seed  certification  work  was  started  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1930  in  order  to  make  available  to  tomato 
growers  a  source  of  dependable  seed,  true  to  name  and 
comparatively  free  from  disease.  Almost  five  times 
as  much  seed  was  certified  in  1934  as  in  1930  when 
2,500  pounds  representing  only  three  varieties, 
qualified. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  production  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  certified  tomato  seed.  All  tomato  fields  are 
inspected  thoroughly  during  the  growing  season.  Last 
year  96  acres  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in¬ 
spected,  were  rejected.  Once  ready  for  harvesting, 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  mixing  of  varieties, 
and  after  the  seed  has  been  dried,  it  is  tested  for 
germination  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Seed  sold  as  certified  bears  the  certification  sticker  of 
the  Department. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  ivUl  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader,  first 
class  condition. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Practically  new  Anderson  Barngrover 
Beet  Grader  for  five  grades  to  your  specification, 
copper  screens  and  canvas  hoppers.  Machine  also 
equipped  with  Monel  Metal  Cherry  Grading  Screens. 
Can  be  bought  for  beets  only  or  for  both  beets  and 
cherries  Attractive  price  F.O.B.  Western  New  York 
York. 

Address  A-2017  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Peerless  Huskers,  1926  model. 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Cutter,  R.  H. 

1  Standard  No.  1  Retort. 

Klaus  &  Moersen,  Columbus.  Nebr. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Scott  Colossus  Rotary  Interchangeable 
Pea  Grader,  6  sections,  with  2  extra  sections.  In 
good  condition. 

Lincoln  Canning  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Three  Berlin-Chapman  1000  can  continu¬ 
ous  agitating  Cookers,  and  200  can  coolers  for  No.  2 
cans.  Will  cook  and  cool  80  cans  tomatoes  per 
minute.  Labeling  machine  can  be  attached  to  cooler 
making  cooking,  cooling,  and  labeling  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  Machines  in  good  condition.  No 
longer  packing  tomatoes.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Address  Box  B-2027  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED-1  6  pocket  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Silker 
1  Robins  Steam  Circle  Hoist 
1  Olney  Pea  Washer 

Address  Boxe  A-2015  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 


WANTED — 4  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers 
complete  with  picking  tables; 

2  40  X  72  Closed  Robins  or  Sprague  Retorts. 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer. 

1  Ayars  or  Sprague  Syruper. 

1  6  oz  to  No  3  Knapp  Labeler. 

20  Retort  Baskets  with  covers. 

Necessary  to  give  best  price,  age  and  serial  number. 
Address  Box  A-2020  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &,  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— One  line  corn  plant  located  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  250  h.p.  boiler  capacity.  Electric 
power  available.  Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Also  on  State  highway.  Large  acreage  available. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 200  bushels  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  Pea 
Seed,  grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growvrs,  Inc. 

H.  M,  Ruff,  Woodbine,  Pa. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  of  handling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out.  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED -Young  man  as  assistant  to  Superintendent,  High 
School  or  College  graduate.  Must  have  ability  to  handle  labor, 
be  able  to  handle  tools,  be  mechanically  inclined.  Small  salary 
to  start,  good  future  prospects.  Full  time  for  right  man.  Give 
experience,  age,  references.  Start  about  April  22nd. 

Address  Box  B-2026  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  WMll 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED- By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WAN  TED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning.Trade. 


CANNING  ASPARAGUS  AGREEMENT  GIVEN 
TENTATIVE  APPROVAL 

A  MARKETING  agreement  for  canning  asparagus 
/A  grown  in  the  State  of  California  has  been  given 
/  \  tentative  approval  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  announced  today.  This  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  correlation  with  the  agreement  for  fresh 
asparagus,  which  received  tentative  approval  Febru¬ 
ary  23.  It  also  would  provide  for  the  opening  of  the 
canning  period,  March  26  instead  of  April  1,  which 
was  the  opening  date  last  year.  With  these  two  excep¬ 
tions  the  agreement  is  similar  to  the  license  which  was 
in  successful  operation  last  year. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  control  committee  of 
11  members,  5  to  be  elected  by  growers,  5  by  canners, 
and  1,  neither  a  grower  nor  a  canner,  to  be  selected  by 
the  other  10.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  control  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  to  determine  and  announce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  cases  of  canned  asparagus  which 
might  be  packed  by  canners  collectively  during  the 
season.  This  figure  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  also  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  fix  the  day  and  hour  by  which  the 
maximum  authorized  output  could  be  packed.  Canners 
would  be  given  at  least  three  days’  notice  to  cease 
canning  for  the  season  on  that  date. 

An  exception  to  the  opening  date  of  March  26  would 
be  made  in  the  Imperial  Valley  area,  where  canning 
could  start  March  15.  Due  to  the  warm  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  asparagus  grown  in 
that  area  is  not  suitable  for  canning  after  April  1. 

The  provisions  which  link  the  canning-asparagus  and 
fresh-asparagus  agreements  are  designed  to  make  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  production  available  for 
the  fresh  market  up  to  April  15.  From  March  26  to 
March  31  canners  would  be  allowed  to  pack  asparagus 
only  from  acreage  in  excess  of  the  growers’  fresh- 
asparagus  prorate.  Should  there  be  no  prorate,  or  a 
prorate  of  75  per  cent  or  higher,  asparagus  would  not 
be  canned  during  the  period.  From  April  1  to  April 
15  canners  would  be  allowed  to  pack  asparagus  from 
50  per  cent  of  each  grower’s  acreage  and  any  asparagus 
from  remaining  acreage  in  excess  of  the  prorate  for 
fresh  shipment. 

Throughout  the  season  the  pack  would  be  limited 
to  three  grades  of  asparagus — No.  1  White,  No.  1  Ay-> 
inch  All  Green,  and  No.  1  31/2  inch  All  Green. 

Copies  of  the  agreement  as  tentatively  approved  may 
be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  California  Rehabilitation  Exposition,  an  eight- 
day  event,  was  held  recently  at  Los  Angeles,  with  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  donating  $5,000  to  aid 
the  project.  Canned  foods  produced  by  co-operative 
units  of  the  unemployed  were  included  in  the  exhibits. 
The  co-operative  units  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  number 
more  than  one  hundred  and  the  goods  produced  are  for 
the  use  of  members  and  for  trading  purposes  among 
themselves. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Observant  Child :  Mama,  why  hasn’t  papa  any  hair  ? 
Busy  Mother:  Because  he  thinks  too  much,  darling. 
Observant  Child:  Why  have  you  such  a  lot.  Mama? 
Busy  Mother:  Because — Go  to  bed  this  instant. 

Customer :  Two  eggs  poached  medium  soft,  buttered 
toast  not  too  hard,  coffee  not  too  much  cream  in  it. 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  any  special  design 
on  the  dishes? 

JESTING  WITH  JESSICA 
After  Jessie  had  been  to  boarding  school  for  a  few 
weeks  she  began  signing  her  letters  home  “Jessica.” 
Facetious  Thomas,  her  brother,  wrote  in  reply : 

Dear  Jessica :  Dadica  and  Momica  went  to  visit  Aunt 
Lizzica ;  Uncle  Samica  is  buying  a  new  machinica,  but 
he  doesn’t  know  whether  to  buy  a  Fordica  or  Chevica. 
The  old  cowica  had  a  calfica  and  I  was  going  to  call  it 
Nellica,  but  I  changed  it  to  Jimica  because  it  was  a 
bullica. 

Jim  the  Porter:  Boss,  de  ladies  has  finally  giv’  in, 
ain’t  they? 

Boss :  Give  in  ?  How  ? 

Jim:  Well,  I  just  now  seen  a  sign  down  the  street 
that  said :  “Ladies  Ready-to-Wear  Clothes.” 

THE  ETERNAL  TRIANGLE 
Teacher  (in  grammar  class)  :  Willie,  please  tell  me 
what  it  is  when  I  say,  “I  love,  you  love,  he  loves.” 

Willie:  That’s  one  of  them  triangles  where  some¬ 
body  gets  shot. 

Pat  Murphy  was  taking  his  first  fight  in  an  airplane. 
The  pilot  was  taking  him  over  New  York  City.  When 
they  were  up  about  3,000  feet,  the  plane  suddenly  went 
into  a  nose-dive. 

“Ha!  Ha!”  laughed  the  pilot,  shouting  to  Pat. 
“Fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  down  there  thought  we 
were  falling.” 

“Begorra,”  admitted  Pat,  “and  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
people  up  here  thought  so,  too.” 

Speaker:  And  where,  I  ask  you,  is  Julius  Ceasar? 
Where  is  Charlemagne,  Attila,  the  Hun;  Napoleon, 
Moses  and  Nero?  Where  are  they,  I  ask  you  again? 

Enthusiastic  Usher :  Come  on,  boys,  stand  up  so  the 
gentleman  can  see  you. 

Fond  Mother:  I  hope  my  little  darling  has  been  as 
good  as  gold  all  day. 

Nurse:  No  ma’am,  he  went  off  the  gold  standard 
about  tea-time. 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


TunYFiuiffl 

E.J.JUDe^ 

\'^>LAME0A,CALir. 


i[EAM  COIL 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’ Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  p'e'K' 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes,  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AyARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Prices  on  Spots  and  Futures  as  Others  Quote  Them — 
The  Crop  Season — The  Penalty  for  Lack  of  Conservatism,  or 
Lack  of  Quality 

Satisfying  “figure”  hunger— There  are 

those  who  are  always  hungry  for  market  quota¬ 
tions — ^the  actual  figures.  These  are  given  every 
week  on  our  Market  Page,  kept  closely  corrected  up  to 
the  time  of  closing,  but  that  is  not  enough,  for  some 
folks.  “What  is  the  market”  still  remains  the  un¬ 
answerable  question ;  because  if  a  canner  reading  this 
happens  to  have  sold  at  another  price,  he  thinks  our 
figures  are  wrong.  Established  exchanges  in  other 
commodities  obviate  this  uncertainty,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Canned  Foods  Futures  Exchange,  it  was  hoped, 
would  bring  the  same  relief  to  canned  foods.  But  it 
has  not,  as  yet,  though  it  is  working  to  that  end. 

So  to  give  you  an  unbiased,  but  trustworthy  view, 
we  are  quoting  the  market  letter  of  C.  W.  Baker  & 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  one  of  the  oldest  brokerage 
houses,  as  well  as  canners,  in  the  business.  Here  ’tis : 

“From  all  reports  the  Florida  pack  of  tomatoes  will  not  cut 
much  of  a  figure  this  season.  It  is  estimated  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  over  25  per  cent  of  a  pack,  as  compared  with  last 
season,  and  the  bulk  of  the  pack  will  be  absorbed  by  nearby 
markets. 

TOMATOES— I’s,  52y2-55  cents;  2’s  82y2-85  cents;  2y2’s 
$1,121/2;  3’s,  $1.17y2-$1.20;  10s,  $3.75-$4.00.  2’s  Extra  Std., 

871/4-90  cents. 

TOMATO  PULP— I’s,  50  cents;  lO’s,  $4.00. 

TOMATO  PASTE  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimoi’e) — 6  oz.  (100  cans  per 
case),  $4.85  per  case.  6  oz.  (200  cans  per  case),  $9.50  per  case. 

TOMATO  CATSUP— 8  oz.,  80-821/2  cents;  14  oz.,  $1.15; 
No.  10,  $5.50-$5.75. 

CRUSHED  SUGAR  CORN— No.  1  Std.,  out;  2’s,  $1.05;  No.  2 
Extra  Std.,  $1.10;  No.  10  Std.,  $6.25;  Extra  Std.,  $6.50. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  SHOEPEG  CORN— No.  2  Std.,  $1.15;  No. 
2  Extra  Std.,  $1.20-$1.25;  No.  2  Fancy,  $1.30-$1.35;  No.  lO’s 
$7.50. 

SWEET  POTATOES— 2’s,  65  cents;  21/2 ’s,  85-90  cents;  3’s, 
95  cents;  lO’s,  $3.00. 

LIMA  BEANS— No.  2  Fresh  White,  821/2  cents;  lO’s,  $4.25; 
No.  2  Mixed  Green  and  White,  90  cents;  lO’s,  $4.50;  No.  2 
Medium  Green,  $1.20. 

PEAS— 2’s,  No.  4  Sieve,  $1.05;  No.  3  Sieve,  $1.10;  No.  2 
Sieve,  $1.35;  No.  1  Sieve,  $1.70;  No.  2  Ungraded,  $1.00;  lO’s, 
$5.75. 

PORK  &  BEANS — 16  oz.,  42i/4  cents;  2i/4’s,  82i/4  cents;  lO’s 
$2.80. 

BEETS  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore) — No.  1  Cut,  out;  2’s,  80  cents; 
2i/4’s,  90  cents;  lO’s,  $3.25;  No.  2  Sliced,  90  cents. 

CARROTS  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore) — No.  2  Sliced,  75  cents;  lO’s, 
$3.75;  No.  1  Diced,  55  cents;  2’s,  6714  cents;  lO’s,  $3.50;  No.  2 
Peas  and  Carrots,  $1.00. 


COMBINATION  (F.  0.  B.  Baltimore)  —  No.  2  Corn  and 
Tomatoes  mixed,  90  cents. 

HOMINY  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore) — No.  2  Pearl,  60  cents;  214 ’s, 
75  cents;  lO’s,  $3.00. 

COVE  OYSTERS  (F.O.B.  Baltimore)— No.  1  5  oz.,  $1.10. 
PUMPKIN  (F.O.B.  Jersey  factory) — 214 ’s,  75  cents;  lO’s, 
$2.75. 

SPINACH  (F.O.B.  Baltimore) — 2’s,  $1.00;  21'2’s,  $1.25; 
lO’s,  $4.25. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  (F.O.B.  Baltimore)— No.  2  Cut 
Green,  75  cents;  No.  214,  out;  No.  10,  $3.90;  No.  2  Whole  Green, 
90  cents;  lO’s,  $4.75;  No.  2  Cut  Wax,  85  cents;  lO’s  $4.50. 
SYRUP  PEARS  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore)— 2’s,  $1.00. 

SAUER  KRAUT  (F.O.B.  Baltimore) — 214 ’s,  80  cents; 
lO’s,  $2.75. 

TURNIP  GREENS  (F.O.B.  Baltimore) — 2’s,  75  cents;  214’s, 
$1.10;  lO’s,  $3.75. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES  (F.O.B.  Baltimore) — I’s,  50  cents; 
2’s,  70-80  cents;  lO’s,  $3.75-$4.00. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore)  —  2’s,  721/2 
cents;  lO’s,  $3.50. 

SOAKED  GOODS  (F.  O.  B.  Baltimore) — No.  2  Soaked  Peas, 
5714  cents;  lO’s,  $3.00;  No.  2  Black  Eye  Peas,  65  cents;  lO’s, 
$3.25;  No.  2  Soaked  Lima  Beans,  65  cents. 

Trading  in  future  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  continues  satis¬ 
factory.  We  have  added  to  the  celebrated  “BAKER”  line.  No. 

2  Early  June  Peas,  which  we  are  selling  for  shipment  when 
packed  at  9214  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland.  As  this  will 
be  a  quality  pack,  we  can  offer  only  a  very  limited  quantity. 
Let  us  have  your  orders  promptly. 

NEW  PACK  TOMATOES — I’s,  421/2-45  cents;  2’s,  70-721/2 
cents;  21/2 ’s,  $1.00;  3’s,  $1.10;  lO’s,  $3.25. 

NEW  PACK  SHOEPEG  CORN — No.  1  Standard,  60  cents; 
2’s,  90  cents;  No.  1  Extra  Std.,  621/2  cents;  2’s,  95  cents;  No.  1 
Fancy,  65  cents;  2’s,  $1.00. 

NEW  PACK  CRUSHED  CORN — No.  2  Standard,  7714  cents; 
lO’s,  $4.00;  No.  2  Extra  Std.,  821/2  cents,  lO’s,  $4.25. 

All  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  shipping  points,  for  shipments  when 
packed.” 

There  you  have  the  basic  foundation  on  spots,  and 
any  market  changes  will  be  in  an  upward  direction. 
On  futures  you  probably  have  the  low-down.  All  are 
the  going  prices  in  this  region,  and  may  be  taken  as 
the  measuring  stick  for  any  prices  quoted  to  you. 

CROP  PROSPECTS — As  a  rule  the  season  is  open¬ 
ing  famously  in  all  sections.  California  is  having  a 
belated  winter  visitation,  and  too  much  rain  for  the 
good  of  spinach  and  asparagus,  now  coming  to  their 
tables,  but  if  warmer  weather  follows  the  packs  will 
be  on  in  good  shape. 

Some  of  the  far  western  States  have  been  supplying 
much  fine  top-soil  to  the  more  eastern  States  by  means 
of  the  dust  storms,  but  they  have  furnished  more  food 
for  the  daily  press  than  for  plants.  Pea  seed  delivery 
and  planting  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  is  going  on  under  ideal  conditions.  So  far  the 
crop  outlook  could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  taking 
the  country  over.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  going 
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to  be  hard  to  hold  down  crops,  and  as  hard  to  resist 
too  generous  contracting.  Now  is  the  time  when  the 
canner  will  “make  or  break,”  and  he  must  have  his 
backbone  about  him.  You  may  figure  that  you  can¬ 
not  make  much  money  by  preparing  for  and  packing 
a  small  pack.  Play  it  the  other  way,  that  on  a  big 
pack  you  will  make  more  money  and  you  will  probably 
find  the  answer,  as  you  have  always  found  it  (though 
many  have  never  learned  the  fact) — disaster.  Con¬ 
servatism  is  the  order  of  the  day;  in  everything.  It 
had  better  be  in  all  your  packs,  and  particularly  as 
regards  the  quality  of  the  1935  productions.  They 
cannot  get  up  the  semblance  of  a  speculative  boom 
even  in  Wall  Street,  with  money  at  1  per  cent,  the 
lowest  ever  on  record ;  do  you  think  you  can  do  better 
in  canned  foods?  Don’t  try  it.  You  know  the  penalty : 
smashed,  and  into  the  unemployed  bread  line. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Spot  Condition  Unchanged — Future  Business  Very  Light — 
Buyers  Content  to  Await  Further  Developments — Salmon  Sell¬ 
ing  Freely — Good  Demand  for  Pineapple — Shrimp  Active 

New  York,  March  21,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — While  trading  has  continued 
along  curtailed  lines  during  the  past  week,  with 
little  change  in  the  spot  situation,  traders  are  on 
the  qui  vive  for  an  early  change  in  the  situation,  and 
it  is  expected  that  buyers  will  shortly  extend  their 
operations  somewhat  on  carryover  supplies  from  the 
1934  pack.  Buyers  are  wary  of  adding  to  inventories 
on  the  present  price  basis,  however,  and  it  is  indicated 
that  the  market  is  in  for  a  long  spell  of  hand-to- 
mouth  buying. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  commodity  markets  in 
general  selling  off,  buyers  are  showing  less  confidence 
in  the  outlook  for  new  pack  canned  foods,  and  volume 
of  business  booked  during  the  past  week  was  extremely 
light.  Distributors  in  most  instances  have  covered  at 
least  a  part  of  their  private  label  requirements  from 
their  usual  sources  of  supply,  but  the  promising  out¬ 
look  of  a  few  weeks  ago  with  respect  to  a  general 
livening  of  futures  operations  has  vanished,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Trade  confidence  in  the  market  out¬ 
look  has  been  by  no  means  strengthened  by  price 
cutting  on  futures  on  the  part  of  some  canners. 

TOMATOES — Replacement  buying  in  southern 
markets  was  reported  to  be  rather  light  during  the 
week,  with  packers  quoting  prompt  shipment  at  inside 
prices  of  521/2  cents  for  Is,  821/0  cents  for  2s,  $1,171/2 
for  3s,  and  $3.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Buyers 
are  hopeful  that  the  imminence  of  the  new  packing 
season  may  bring  out  further  price  concessions.  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  also  report  light  trading  in  tomatoes, 
with  the  market  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  quoted  on  the  following 
basis;  Purees,  Is,  75  cents;  2s,  85  cents;  2i/os,  $1.00; 
10s,  $3.50;  solid  packs.  Is,  97i/o  cents;  2s,  $1.15;  2i/oS, 
$1.45,  and  10s  at  $4.50. 


SPINACH — Earlier  reports  of  a  probable  short  pack 
are  belied  by  developments  in  the  California  spinach 
market  during  the  week.  Price  cutting  by  small 
canners  has  carried  the  market  downward,  and  an 
unusually  wide  price  range  is  reported,  with  spring 
pack  quoted  as  follows:  Is,  70  to  82l^  cents;  2s,  82Vo 
to  95  cents;  21/2S,  95  cents  to  $1.20;  10s,  $3.15  to  $3.85, 
all  f.  o.  b.  canneries  or  common  shipping  point.  The 
southern  market,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained 
steady,  with  canners  quoting  21/2S  at  $1.20  and  10s  at 
$4.00,  f.  o.  b.  packing  plants.  Demand  has  been  slow, 
due  to  the  unsettled  market  conditions  prevailing  on 
the  Coast. 

PEAS — No  price  changes  have  developed  in  this 
division  of  the  trade  during  the  week,  and  trading  has 
been  of  hand-to-mouth  character  on  both  standards 
and  fancies.  Additional  buying  interest  in  futures  has 
been  spotty. 

CORN — A  little  trading  in  spot  standard  and  fancy 
is  reported,  at  unchanged  prices,  but  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket  has  not  livened  up  any  during  the  period,  and 
previously  quoted  prices  remain  in  effect. 

SALMON — Lenten  buying  has  stimulated  the  mar¬ 
ket  considerably,  and  while  Coast  advices  continue  to 
hint  at  higher  prices,  packers  are  apparently  unwilling 
to  risk  jeopardizing  the  present  satisfactory  volume 
of  sales  by  a  price  increase  at  this  time,  and  quotations 
hold  at  former  levels.  The  healthy  statistical  position 
of  the  salmon  market  is  indicated  by  a  posting  from 
McGovern  &  McGovern,  Seattle,  this  week,  which  says : 
“The  feverish  activity  of  the  past  two  months  having 
somewhat  abated,  it  seems  opportune  to  take  stock  of 
actual  accomplishments  and  note  statistical  changes  in 
the  salmon  market.”  The  company  reports  total  sales 
from  July  1,  last,  to  March  1,  this  year,  at  6,388,992 
cases,  as  compared  with  4,690,381  cases  in  the  com¬ 
parable  period  a  year  ago.  “Last  summer,”  the  report 
continues,  “some  were  pointing  with  horror  to  the 
record  pack  and  confidently  predicting  a  demoralized 
market.  During  the  Chicago  convention  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  buying  agencies  and  others  who  have 
no  interest  in  promoting  the  salmon  market,  were 
advising  their  trade  to  ‘lay  off’  as  the  salmon  market 
was  going  all  to  pieces.  In  spite  of  this  onslaught  the 
market  not  only  remained  firm  but  in  recent  weeks  has 
turned  upward  with  further  advances  impending.” 

PINEAPPLE — Continued  heavy  consuming  demand 
for  Hawaiian  pineapple  was  reported  during  the  week, 
and  distributors  were  showing  continued  interest  in 
offerings  for  Coast  shipment.  Prices  were  well  main¬ 
tained  on  both  table  sizes  and  gallons. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Less  strength  is  evident 
in  the  general  market  for  California  canned  fruits, 
and  many  buyers  are  of  the  belief  that  a  downward 
scaling  of  prices  on  1934  pack  carryover  will  be 
witnessed  before  1935  packs  become  available  for  the 
market.  While  the  statistical  position  of  the  market 
is  fairly  favorable,  with  a  few  exceptions,  buyers  are 
not  making  additional  commitments  on  1934  pack  for 
shipment  in  any  large  volume,  and  it  is  expected  that 
distributors  will  permit  their  inventories  to  work 
closer  to  bare  floors  before  making  further  purchases 
on  the  Coast. 
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PLANS  REORGANIZATION — The  James  Butler 
Grocery  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  New  York  chain 
grocery  organizations,  filed  an  application  this  week 
for  reorganization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Assets  as  given  in  the  petition  were 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  company’s  liabilities. 
The  Butler  organization  has  recently  been  involved  in 
labor  troubles  with  the  recently  formed  Chain  Grocery 
Store  Executives  &  Employes’  Association,  an  A.  F.  L. 
branch. 

SHRIMP — Lenten  buying  has  brought  about  more 
activity  in  the  shrimp  market,  and  increased  demand 
has  been  reported  during  the  week,  both  on  spot  and 
for  cannery  shipment.  Packers  quote  the  market  at 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  dry  pack,  and  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  wet  large  pack,  both  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Uncertain  Market  Conditions  Retarding  Quantity  Duying — 
Canned  Food  Prices  Holding  Firm  with  Grain,  Cotton,  Etc., 
Weak — Future  Packing  Conditions  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Encouraging — Weather  Conditions  Holding  Up  Coast  Canneries 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  21,  1935. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — A  prominent  canner 
who  called  on  the  local  trade  this  week  said 
that  wherever  he  went  in  his  travels,  he  heard 
the  same  story,  i.  e.,  both  the  jobber  and  chain  are 
determined  to  have  clean  and  bare  fioors  before  the 
1935  pack  is  ready.  All  the  buyers  are  fearful  that 
large  production  will  prevail  the  coming  season  With 
the  result  that  they  do  not  want  any  high  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand.  Right  there,  so  this  canner  said, 
was  a  lot  of  food  for  thought. 

Well,  if  everyone  is  making  a  big  play  to  have  clean 
floors  and  bare  stocks,  it  will  take  a  good-sized  pack 
to  replenish  them.  That’s  something  that  the  pessimist 
doesn’t  want  to  overlook. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS — Spot  trading  has  been 
very  slow.  Buyers  are  prone  to  lay  it  on  Washington, 
to  say  that  the  procrastination  of  Congress  is  the  cause 
of  this  let-down  and  the  weakening  in  the  prices  on 
various  staples,  like  the  grains,  cotton,  etc.  Not  much 
weakening,  however,  has  been  noted  in  the  canned  food 
line  as  values  have  held  firm.  The  general  movement 
of  canned  foods  keeps  up  good  and  above  last  year. 
We  mean  the  movement  from  the  jobber  to  the  retailer, 
from  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  and  also  from  the 
chain  retail  units  to  the  consumer. 

ASPARAGUS — This  year’s  program  in  California 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  A  certain  definite 
quantity  will  be  packed  and  when  that  quantity  is 
reached,  the  packing  will  end.  There  will  be  no  change 
as  to  the  sizes  of  “Grass”  received  by  the  canner.  The 
local  trade  are  anxiously  awaiting  opening  quotations. 

SPINACH — The  California  crop  has  been  held  back 
due  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  month.  Telegraphic  reports  from  the 
Coast  today  are  that  actual  packing  will  hardly  begin 
before  the  20th,  possibly  the  25th.  The  larger  Cali¬ 


fornia  canners  are  delaying  the  naming  of  prices.  It 
seems  they  want  to  get  into  the  actual  packing  season 
in  order  to  better  determine  the  situation.  The  size 
of  the  pack  is  strictly  problematical  at  this  time  as 
everything  will  depend  upon  the  weather  for  the  next 
month.  Some  quotations  are  out  on  the  basis  of  $1.00 
Coast  for  No.  21/2  tins  and  $3.25  Coast  for  No.  10  tins. 

Some  low  and  attractive  prices  on  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  spinach  have  been  quoted  in  Chicago,  and  it 
is  reported  that  some  sizeable  business  has  been 
booked. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Statistically,  peaches  are 
in  a  good  position.  It  is  pointed  out  there  are  1,150,000 
cases  less  unsold  in  California  canners’  hands  today, 
than  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  sales  for  March  1st  to 
July  1st  in  1934  were  1,780,000  cases.  In  the  face  of 
this,  peach  sales  are  slow  in  Chicago  and  one  hears  on 
many  sides  that  fruit  has  not  moved  as  was  expected 
and  hoped  for.  Bartlett  pears  seem  to  be  gaining  a 
little  strength  over  the  weakness  that  developed  in 
early  February.  Pears  have  shared  the  same  rather 
poor  movement  as  peaches.  Apricots  have  been  dull. 

APPLESAUCE— Some  little  weakness  seems  to  be 
creeping  into  the  applesauce  picture,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  No.  2  extra  standard 
applesauce  from  these  States  has  been  offered  as  low 
as  80  cents,  delivered.  Fancy  New  York  State  sauce 
is  still  firm  at  90  cents. 

SHRIMP — The  Lenten  demand  has  been  good,  but 
confusion  still  prevails  over  the  way  buyers’  labels 
have  to  be  handled  on  inspected  shrimp.  The  buyer 
will  have  to  come  to  it,  it  seems,  because  it  is  reported 
that  practically  all  of  the  shrimp  canners  that  are 
operating,  are  under  inspection  now.  The  market  is 
firm  on  No.  1  tin  medium  at  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points, 
with  No.  1  tin  fancy  large  at  $1.15-$1.20  f.  o.  b.  Gulf. 

PEAS — Spot  trading  continues  in  narrow  channels, 
and  there  is  little  to  report,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
few  indeed  are  the  sales  and  few  indeed  are  the  peas 
left  to  sell. 

Future  peas  are  still  being  booked.  Some  complaint 
is  being  heard  from  Wisconsin  and  other  pea-canning 
sections  of  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  acreage. 
A  month  or  so  ago,  when  these  reports  came  in,  the 
buyer  let  ’em  pass  from  one  ear  through  to  the  other 
and  out  again,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  there  is  some 
real  trouble.  A  number  of  canners  in  Wisconsin  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  secure  the  acreage  that  they 
had  planned.  This  is  also  true  in  Indiana  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Possibly  after  all,  the  pea  acreage  will  not 
be  increased  11  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year. 

CORN — The  spot  and  future  market  on  this  item  has 
been  quiet  the  past  week  and  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes 
were  offered  at  85  cents  f .  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  That  shows  a  little  weakness. 
Most  sellers  though  are  selling  at  871/4-90  cents. 

Futures  are  quiet.  Those  jobbers  who  did  not  get 
in  on  the  low  prices  when  the  break  came  (the  break 
that  was  given  so  much  publicity)  have  decided  that 
they  are  going  to  play  a  strictly  waiting  game  until 
they  can  purchase  them  at  the  same  low  levels  and  so 
the  goods  will  be  owned  at  the  same  basis  as  their 
competitor’s. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Alabama  Legislators  Visit  Shrimp  and  Oyster  Packing  House — 
Oyster  Packing  at  Standstill  Due  to  Rough  Weather,  Season 
Closing  Satisfactory — Rough  Weather  Slowed  Up  Production 
in  Shrimp;  Few  Caught  Are  Small  and  Sold  in  Raw  Market 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  21,  1935. 

A  LABAMA  LEGISLATORS  VISIT  SEA  FOOD 
COMMUNITIES— A  delegation  of  about  twenty 
/  \  Alabama  legislators,  headed  by  1.  T.  Quinn, 

State  commissioner  of  game  and  fisheries,  came  down 
from  the  capitol  in  Montgomery  last  Thursday,  spent 
the  night  in  Mobile  and  proceeded  to  Bayou  La  Batre 
Friday  morning.  They  spent  Friday  in  Bayou  La 
Batre  and  other  fishing  points  on  the  Mobile  County 
side  gathering  first-hand  information  on  the  industry. 
However,  the  legislators  did  not  get  to  see  the  sea 
food  canning  plants  in  operation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
bad  weather  this  past  week  handicapped  production  of 
oysters  and  shrimp  and  the  canneries  were  shut  down 
the  week-end  for  the  lack  of  raw  material. 

The  delegation  went  to  Bon  Secour  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  to  continue  the  study  on  the  Baldwin  County  side 
of  Mobile  Bay.  They  visited  Oyster  Bay  and  other 
fishing  places. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  delegation  were  members  of 
the  game  and  fisheries  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
but  a  number  of  other  law-makers  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Legislature  joined  the  party  at  the 
invitation  of  Quinn.  The  purpose  of  Commissioner 
Quinn  getting  these  legislators  to  come  down  on  the 
coast  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  law-makers  are  from 
the  interior  of  the  State  and  are  not  familiar  with 
what  the  State  has  here  in  the  way  of  needed  develop¬ 
ment,  and  by  bringing  them  down,  the  legislators  could 
make  their  own  observation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Quinn  that  other  movements 
heretofore  to  help  the  sea  food  industry  have  failed, 
because  the  law-makers  were  not  acquainted  with  its 
importance  and  could  not  appreciate  what  an  extension 
would  mean  to  the  State. 

Commissioner  Quinn  was  very  optimistic  about  the 
movement,  saying  that  he  believed  the  Legislature 
would  take  some  sort  of  action  at  its  next  session.  He 
said  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  that  so  many  people  were  interested  in  getting 
legislation  to  help  it,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Mobile  and  Foley  are  working  hard  for  it. 

Quoting  from  an  interview  with  Quinn  on  his  return 
to  Mobile  Saturday  night,  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows:  “We  showed  them  all  about  the  oysters,  how 
rapidly  they  grow  and  the  conditions  that  help  or 
hinder  their  growth  at  all  stages.  They  talked  to  the 
fishermen  and  got  their  viewpoints  and  I  think  they 
are  pretty  well  converted  to  the  idea  of  helping  im¬ 
prove  the  industry.  I  believe  they  are  all  ready  to 
push  this  development  project.” 

Commissioner  Quinn  said  that  several  plans  for  the 
development  had  been  discussed  and  among  them  was 
an  appropriation  to  improve  the  bottoms  and  plant 


more  oysters;  legislation  seeking  federal  aid  in  the 
project;  or  return  to  the  old  system  of  leasing  the 
bottoms  out  to  private  enterprises  for  development. 
The  Legislature  abandoned  the  lease  system  in  1923. 

OYSTERS — We  had  so  much  bad  weather  this  past 
week  that  very  few  oysters  were  produced,  hence  the 
canning  of  oysters  moved  in  low  gear. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  canning  of  oysters  will 
stop  altogether  soon,  because  the  weather  is  turning 
warm.  A  temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees  fahrenheit 
is  the  most  desirable  for  canning  oysters,  therefore, 
when  the  thermometer  persists  in  playing  between  55 
and  65  degrees,  it  is  time  to  think  of  winding  up 
canning  operations.  Then,  too,  a  little  later,  oysters 
commence  to  spawn  and  they  can  not  be  used  for 
canning. 

The  oysters  produced  in  this  section  thus  far  this 
season  have  been  the  best  in  many  years,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  and  dredging  the  oysters  on  the 
reef  or  bar  too  closely  may  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  supply  of  them  next  season,  so  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  angles  from  which  the  situation  has  to  be  studied 
and  decided  on. 

The  sale  of  cove  oysters  is  receiving  its  share  of 
boost  from  the  Lenten  demand,  but  as  is  the  case  every 
year,  oysters  will  no  doubt  stop  selling  after  Lent. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  has 
been  bare  of  shrimp  for  the  past  week,  due  to  bad 
weather  and  while  a  few  shrimp  showed  up  in  Mobile 
Bay  three  days  ago,  yet  they  were  for  the  most  part 
small  size  and  very  few  of  any  kind  are  available  in 
this  section  at  this  time. 

The  weather  moderated  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
and  the  shrimp  boats  went  out  into  the  Louisiana 
Marsh.  Trawlers  were  able  to  get  some  large  shrimp 
there,  so  New  Orleans,  Biloxi  and  Mobile  received  the 
first  shrimp  in  about  a  week. 

A  better  supply  of  shrimp  is  looked  for  now,  but 
they  will  hardly  strike  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
can  them  and  the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers  will 
handle  practically  all  of  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

March  Not  Favorable  to  Crops — Spinach  Canning  Moves 
Slowly — Asparagus  Canning  Time  Here,  But  Needs  Warmth — 
More  Withdrawals  in  Fruit  Prices — Pineapple  Cleaning 
Up — ^Tomatoes  Easier 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1935. 

CROPS — March  continues  to  live  up  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  unstable  and  blustery  month  and 
crops  have  not  developed  as  fast  as  seemed 
likely  late  in  February  when  spring  weather  seemed 
to  have  arrived  to  stay.  Light  rains  continue,  with 
snow  in  the  mountains,  and  cool  weather  is  quite 
general  throughout  the  State.  Frosts  have  occurred 
in  some  sections,  but  the  damage  to  crops  has  been 
relatively  small. 

SPINACH — ^While  the  packing  of  spinach  is  under 
way,  operations  are  on  a  rather  limited  scale  and  will 
not  reach  a  peak  until  rather  later  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  Wet  weather  has  interfered  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  and  growers  are  finding  harvesting 
rather  expensive.  It  was  expected  that  opening  prices 
would  have  been  named  by  this  time  by  the  larger 
packing  interests,  but  these  apparently  prefer  to  wait 
until  it  is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
size  of  the  pack  and  of  packing  costs  before  putting 
out  lists.  In  the  meantime,  spinach  is  selling  in  an 
extremely  wide  range,  from  95  cents  for  April  delivery 
of  new  pack  by  some  of  the  smaller  packers,  to  $1.20 
for  1934  pack  of  featured  brands,  both  in  the  No.  2V2 
size. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  due  to 
get  under  way  within  a  week,  but  the  cool  weather  is 
holding  down  the  output  and  the  outlook  is  that  the 
fresh  vegetable  market  will  be  able  to  care  for  most 
of  the  offerings  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Of  course, 
a  few  warm  days  would  make  a  great  difference  with 
this  crop.  Some  interests  are  soliciting  business  on  the 
basis  of  last  season’s  prices,  but  most  packers  are 
withholding  the  bringing  out  of  new  lists  until  the  pack 
control  matter  has  been  settled.  There  may  be  a  con¬ 
trol  plan  based  on  the  one  employed  last  year,  or  there 
may  be  one  which  simply  limits  the  packing  season. 
There  may  even  be  no  control  measure  adopted. 


FRUITS — Spot  fruit  lists  have  been  brought  out  of 
late  by  several  packers  and  these  show  a  lot  of  with¬ 
drawals,  but  almost  no  changes  in  prices.  Apricots 
are  in  especially  light  supply  and  are  to  be  had  in 
only  a  few  items.  Even  peaches  and  pears  show  blank 
spots  in  the  lists,  but  some  grades  and  sizes  are  still 
in  good  supply.  In  peaches,  the  shortage  is  largely  in 
the  pie  grades.  Standards  are  in  moderate  supply, 
with  most  of  the  unsold  surplus  in  choice.  Where 
canners  are  offering  concessions  to  effect  sales,  these 
are  usually  on  the  choice  grades. 

PINEAPPLE — An  outstanding  feature  of  canned 
fruit  business  of  late  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
pineapple  has  moved.  Many  items  are  completely  sold 
up,  with  orders  on  hand  for  the  small  quantities  that 
may  be  packed  during  the  spring.  No  announcement 
has  been  made  as  yet  of  the  output  for  1934,  but  this 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
9,000,00  cases,  or  considerable  more  than  was  expected 
when  the  active  packing  season  opened.  Shipments 
to  the  mainland  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  cases 
for  the  year,  with  pineapple  juice  included. 

TOMATOES — Standard  tomatoes  are  a  little  easier 
in  the  local  market,  with  business  rather  quiet.  Mini¬ 
mum  quotations  seem  to  be  about  on  the  following 
basis:  No.  1,  75  cents;  No.  2,  85  cents;  No.  2i/),  $1.00, 
and  No.  10,  $3.50. 

FISH — Canned  fish  prices  on  the  Coast  are  firm, 
with  a  fair  movement  on  salmon,  tuna  and  sardines. 
Early  business  on  these  lines  was  heavy,  so  that  hold¬ 
ings  in  first  hands  are  lighter  than  in  recent  years. 
Local  packers  are  still  undecided  about  operations  in 
the  Bristol  Bay  district,  even  if  the  present  plan  of 
permitting  operations  on  a  fifty  per  cent  basis  is  fol¬ 
lowed  out.  At  best,  only  a  very  light  pack  could  be 
made  and  operations  could  only  result  in  a  loss.  In 
general,  they  prefer  to  see  a  closed  season,  giving  the 
fish  an  opportunity  to  build  up  during  the  off-year. 

DIRECTORS  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  held  recently  at  Del 
Monte,  directors  for  the  two-year  term  were  elected 
as  follows:  Burl  Brant,  Sutter  Packing  Co.;  A.  W. 
Eames,  California  Packing  Corp. ;  G.  A.  Filice,  Filice' 
&  Perrelli  Canning  Co.;  D.  C.  Kok,  United  States 
Products  Corp. ;  G.  N.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley  Packing 
Association;  E.  Powers,  Manteca  Canning  Co.,  and  T. 
H.  Richards,  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co.  A  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Board 
was  held  at  San  Francisco,  March  12,  when  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Elmer  E.  Chase;  vice-president,  G.  H.  Bradt; 
vice-president,  A.  W.  Eames ;  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  Preston  McKinney;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Lackie; 
assistant  secretary,  W.  S.  Everts,  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Sylvia  Kempton. 

Features  of  the  convention  were  the  attention  paid 
marketing  agreements  and  discussions  on  code  matters 
and  labeling.  Committees  were  appointed  to  go  into 
the  matter  on  peach  and  pear  agreements  and  report 
to  the  League  at  a  later  date.  The  cutting  bee  was 
held  as  usual,  but  discussions  on  results  were  elimi¬ 
nated  to  give  added  time  to  other  business  matters. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fitrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  .  . 

Large,  No.  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2V(i .  2.50  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 


Medium,  No.  2 . 

Larire,  No.  2 . . . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  ».... 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  ... _  ...» 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  ...... 

Small.  No.  I  sq . . . . . .  .... 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz .  .42^ . 

No.  2  Vi  . 80  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  - 

BEANSt 

Svringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.75 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t3.76 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  lu . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.76 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.75 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Fartur>  > 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60  tl.60 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl.20 

No.  lu  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ..... 

No.  10  .  4.50  - 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.00  - 

Soaked.  No.  £ . .  ...... 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2  Vi . 

Whole,  No.  lU . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut.  No.  2  Vi . 95  . 

Cut.  No.  lo . 3.Z5  — ™. 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 


CAKKOTSt 


Standard  Sliced.  No.  2 .  .76  ..... 

oiiced.  No  lu . .  3.75  ...... 

St..nda.d.  Uiced.  No.  2 .  .7U  ....« 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.35  . 

CDR.Nt 

tiulUeii  Bai  lam.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  ..». 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . . . .  ...... 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.65  ....... 

Si.oepet;,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  ...._ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22Vi . 

Standard.  No.  £ . .....7  1.16  ....... 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2 . — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  _.... 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  fl-OO 

Standard.  No.  lU . 6.60  ........ 

HUMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2.  Tall . 60  ___ 

No.  2  Vi  . 70  - 

No.  10  . — 3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ^.76  ..... 

Fancy,  No.  *2 . . . -  .80  _. 

No.  10  . 4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard.  No.  2 . . .  ......  »». 


PEASt  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Farcy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 


INO.  £  Qio.  oweeis,  os.........................  .......  »... 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  3s . 77Vi . 

iHO.  2  St  I  AlasKas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . .  1.60  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.16  tl.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.06  tl.lO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60  ....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi _ .75 

No!  io'"ZZ.‘.‘.‘.3.‘!!Z!Z!!.T^  ^75  ZZ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . .  ...— 

No.  2  Vi  . 80  t.80 

No!  ioZ!!Z!.Z!!Z"Z!!!!!!Z!!!!Z!!Z  T-Ti  ZZ 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  2Vj  .  1.25  tl.20 

No!  10  T..!ZZ..Z.!!!Z!!Z!!Z!!!!!!Z!!  T.6’6  jToo 

(^sliforniH,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2  Vi . 95  t.95 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .65  . 

No.  2V2  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 57 'i . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... . 85  . . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  R.  County .  4.15  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 52Vi  t.52Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82  Vi  t.82»/. 

No.  2Vi  . 1.12Vi . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17Vi . 

No.  10  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.75 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 55  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . .60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  . 

No.  2Vi  . 1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.C5  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2  Vi-.  1.76  tl.75 

Fancy  .  t2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.80 

Standard.  No.  10 .  t6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C.  1.86  tl.55 

Choice,  No.  2>/.,  Y.  C .  2.10  tl.6  1 

Fancy.  No.  2V-.>,  Y.  C .  tl-80 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow.  No.  S . . .  . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t6.63 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 Vi .  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2  Vi .  tl.7u 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.50 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.45 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t5.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . „.... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERglES* 

aiacK  Warier,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 .  ....... 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10......................  _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2Vi .  2.40  t2.50 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  t8.50 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  ox..  Factory . . . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ...._„ 

No.  2.  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ....... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

Vi -lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3  45 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  tl.90 


OYSTERS* 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 


iNti 


Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  t3.60 

Pa.,  .No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2  Vi .  2.50  t2.00 

Fancy.  No.  2ti .  _.... 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . .  _..™. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

.Maine.  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  10  .  6.66  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.36  _ 

California  Standard,  2  Vi .  *2.00 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  *2.20 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  *2.35 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . — ... 


.65  . 

1.12Vi*1.00 

3.65  . 

.66  . 

.86  . 

2.90  _ 


Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  I.IU  *1.U5 

8  oz .  1.b5  . 

10  oz .  2.10  *2.10 

Selects,  6  ox. . .  . . . 

SALMON^ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67Vi*1.75 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  *2.35 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42Vi*1.30 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.50 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 1.17Vj*1.10 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07V(.*1.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  Vi . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92Vi*2.75 

Flat.  No.  Vi .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall . 1.00  *.90 

Medium.  Red.  Tall .  1.22Vi*1.25 

SHRIMPK 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

Oil.  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

14  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.60 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Oil,  Carton .  3.25  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.85 

N^u-tard  keyless .  2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White.  Vis  . — . .  7.30  — 

White.  Is  .  13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  Vis .  4.86  _ 

Blue  Fin  Is . . . . . . .  „.. 

Striped,  Vis  . — .  3.40  ....... 

Striped,  Vis  .  4.76  ........ 

Striped.  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  V4s,  Fancy . 4.66  — .... 

Yellows,  Vis,  Fancy.._..._..»....... .  7.30  ........ 

Yellow.  Is  . 13.66  -. ..» 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  tne  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY, 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Repins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mrh> 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Con.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Marli 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillent. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spra(rue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem^,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3d.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  ,T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS.  GLOVES.  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SKIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brasx 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burninn 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  <  i.i'ii. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Vaciable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  K<-k. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points — TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

L  TIN  CANS 

Rapacity  600  million  cans  per  year 

jV  MAIN  OFFICE 

M  OR^M  D. 


Canning  Varieties  of  Stringless  Beans 

That  Have  Proved  Their  Merit 


Asgrow  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Improved  Long  Podded  Burpee’s 
Keeney’s  Stringless  Green  Refugee 
Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax 
Improved  Stringless  Kidney  Wax 


Each  of  these  varieties  was  first  bred 
and  developed  on  our  breding  grounds; 
some  of  them  many  years  ago  and  others 
within  comparatively  recent  years.  With 
natural  parental  pride  we  have  devoted 
much  time  and  care  to  the  culture  and 
breeding  of  these  varieties  since  their 
origination. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  highly 
bred  domesticated  plants  revert  rapidly 
to  mediocrity  if  they  are  not  given  con¬ 
stant  attention.  It  is,  of  course,  equally 
well  known  that  continuous  selection 


and  re-selection  leads  to  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement. 

Our  efforts  over  the  years  have  thus 
been  to  protect  these  varieties  against 
deterioration  and  to  improve  their  nat¬ 
ural  quality,  yield,  and  uniformity  as 
much  as  possible. 

Orders  for  seed  of  any  one  of  these 
varieties  can  be  filled  promptly  at  the 
following  points:  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
Le  Roy,  N  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Originators  dependable  stocks  are  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


Asgrow  Seeds 


are  Well  Bred 


ABBonat^Ji  Btth  O^rom^rB,  Jnt 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Nm  iifaiipn,  dnntiPrttrut 


